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INSURANCE POLICIES FOR WILDLIFE 


Wildlife restoration in its most progressive form 
will constitute National and State conservation proj- 
ects during 1938. 


Far reaching in scope, constructive in policy, 
practical and economical in application and admin- 
istration, the programs now underway should ulti- 
mately make of America the greatest game and 
fur-bearing animal producing country in the world. 


Within a few months a million dollars will be 
made available (and subsequently more) to the sev- 
eral states for use in acquiring more game lands, 
for planting them to food and cover, and for carry- 
ing on extensive research studies for improving 
wildlife and its habitat. 


These programs are made possible through that 
one great piece of farsighted legislation, the Pit- 
man-Robertson or state-aid bill. Under the provi- 
sions of this history making act, the moneys accru- 
ing from the 10% excise tax on ammunition, which 
heretofore were paid into the general fund of the 
Federal Government, will, as of July 1, 1938, begin 
reverting back to the forty-eight states in pro-rata 
shares based on their areas and hunting populations. 


The possibilities for improving wildlife condi- 
tions within the States under this bill are tremen- 
dous, and legitimate projects authorized under it 
will be approved rapidly if no attempt is made by 
anyone to apply funds for purposes other than those 
covered in the act. 


This fact was most emphatically pointed out by 
Ira M. Gabrielson, Chief of the Biological Survey, 
at a special conference during the North American 
Wildlife Conference in Baltimore, in which he led 
a detailed discussion of the “cans” and “can’ts” of 
the measure. 


Another thing which this farseeing piece of legis- 
lation will undoubtedly lead to is a readjustment of 
many of the present state conservation set-ups, viz: 
No state is entitled to any Federal aid if the money 


it receives from the sale of hunting licenses is di- 
verted to other uses. In other words, sportsmen and 
others interested in conservation in states which do 
not now have separate “game funds” will bend every 
effort to have such funds earmarked so that they, 
too, may benefit from the state-aid bill. Never has 
such a splendid opportunity been afforded our less 
fortunate sister states. We hope they make the most 
of it. 


This cooperative program, to which the federal 
government will contribute 75c for every 25c put 
up by the states for approved projects, will also 
bring the U. S. Biological Survey and the state game 
administrative agencies closer together than ever be- 
fore. More harmony and less discord will undoubt- 
edly result therefrom. 


With enthusiasm already at fever pitch in antici- 
pation of approved Federal aid, there also sweeps 
the country like wild fire a conservation movement 
perhaps even more far-reaching in its possibilities— 
the institution of National Wildlife Week, March 
20 to 26. Sponsored by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, and designed to spread the gospel of con- 
servation to every citizen of the United States, this 
gigantic undertaking has already gained such pow- 
erful momentum that its inauguration as an annual 
event will have been unanimously acclaimed. 


Pennsylvania is joining wholeheartedly in this 
movement, and sportsmen’s clubs everywhere are 
urged to plan major conservation programs for 
Wildlife Week. They are urged to send their mem- 
bers into every school in their community to preach 
the gospel of conservation to the youth of the Com- 
monwealth in the same manner as the American 
Legion sends its members into the schools to sound 
the keynote of Americanism. Let no stone be left 
unturned in furthering the great cause of wildlife 
restoration. It is one of our richest heritages and if 
we lose it the fault will be ours, and only ours. 
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Did you ever hear of the "Deer Spotter Fan"? 
If not, I'll tell you what kind of a man 

He always appears to be. 

He comes at night when all is still 

And disturbs my sleep upon the hill 

By flashing his light on me. 

Across my lawn he guides his car 

Into my oat field he wanders far; 

He thinks this his right you see. 

The deer stand still and gaze at his light 

But |, alas, keep wishing the night 

Could somehow be rid of this pest and his light.— 


Mrs. Harry J. Granquist. 
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THE FEDERAL AID TO WILDLIFE RESTORATION ACT 


By ALBERT M. DAY, Senior Biologist, U. S. Biological Survey 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the following article Mr. Day gives a 
very clear outline of the Pittman-Robertson or State-aid Bill. 


Fundamental Provisions 


The new law approaches the problem with the view of improving 
the fundamental needs of our depleted ranks of wild birds and 
mammals—not by placing more restrictions on hunters, employing 
more game wardens, or encouraging the pen-raising of birds to be 
liberated for sport, but by providing for the restoration of natural 
habitat. The language throughout the entire act speaks in terms 
of restoration of natural environment. It is meant to provide a 
means for the States to acquire and improve lands so that wildlife 
may reproduce normally and supply a surplus that can be har- 
vested by hunters. 

Upon the participating States the act makes it mandatory to 
revise the game laws where necessary, so that no funds may be 
diverted from the fees collected from the hunters for any other 
purpose than the administration of the fish and game department. 
This will bring about another fundamental improvement in our 
game-law administration structure, since in the past some States 
have used the sportsmen’s money for all sorts of unrelated types 
of work, even to the purchase of books for public schools. 

The act emphasizes the need for additional research into prob- 
lems of wildlife management, and such investigations are clearly 
authorized. This, of course, is one of the crying needs of the entire 
wildlife-restoration problem. 


Appropriations Authorized 

Under the act, Congress is authorized to appropriate annually an 
amount not to exceed the revenue from the 10 percent excise tax 
on arms and ammunition. During the fiscal year 1937 this tax 
amounted to about $3,250,000. The President, in his budget sub- 
mitted to Congress for the fiscal year beginning next July 1, in- 
cluded an item of $1,000,000 to get the program started. After 
deductions for administering the act, the funds are apportioned to 
the States, half in the ratio of the land area of each State to the 
United States as a whole, and half in the ratio of the number of 
the State’s paid hunting-license holders to the total number of 
hunters in all States. The States must contribute $1 for each $3 
of Federal funds. Provision is made that no State may receive more 
than $150,000 a year of Federal money, and that a State for which 
the apportionment is less than $15,000 may receive that amount by 
allotting $5,000 to match the Federal funds. 

When the funds are apportioned, and the States advise the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that they wish to participate, the money for 
that State is set aside and obligations are incurred on the basis of 
definite projects. Should any State not desire to participate, or if 
there is a balance of funds at the end of a two-year period, pro- 
vision is made that such unused moneys shall become available for 
use in administering the Migratory Bird Conservation Act for the 
acquisition of lands for the general waterfowl-restoration program. 


Functions of the Biological Survey 


The law provides that each individual project must be approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. To this end the Biological Survey 
has been holding regional meetings throughout the United States 
with the representatives of the various State fish and game depart- 
ments to discuss plans and proposed rules and regulations. 

The game departments will be chiefly responsible for the types 
of projects submitted. The Biological Survey will act merely as 
an agency to assist the States in setting up the projects, to see 
that they are properly executed, and to keep the proposals in line 
with Federal laws and regulations. Since the bulk of the money 
going into the program will be drawn from the Federal treasury, 
great care must be taken to see that expenditures are made in 
accordance with Federal laws. It is planned that a representative 
will be assigned to each of the Bureau’s nine regional offices to 
work with the State game departments in selecting projects, draw- 
ing up plans and specifications, and following the acquisition and 
development work through to completing. 


Permissible Restoration Projects 


The chief interest at the present time seems to be in the type of 
Projects that will be permissible under the terms of the act. For the 





Land development to make it more suitable for wildlife is a worthy 
project to undertake. Food plantings on State Game Lands. 


initiation of the work, it will be well for all parties concerned to 
plan for projects that are clearly intended under the language and 
terms of the act and to stay as far away from doubtful and border- 
line proposals as possible. It will take some time to perfect ma- 
chinery to approve the projects, clear vouchers for payment, and 
make certain that the work is being carried on in accordance with 
Federal procedure. For this reason, it would be most unwise to 
begin with a variety of doubtful types of projects. Rather, only 
those should be chosen that are clearly within the purposes of the 
act and that will be least subject to question. 

While there is now no way of determining definitely the extent 
of the projects that may ultimately come within the program, sev- 
eral types are so clearly indicated that there can be no question 
about them. These are: 


1. The purchase of land for wildlife-rehabilitation purposes. 

2. The development of land to make it more suitable for wild 
mammals and birds. This may be the development either of newly 
acquired lands or of areas already in public ownership. Develop- 
ment could fairly be interpreted to include anything that would 
make better wildlife management possible, but each project should 
center particularly around environmental improvement by food and 
cover planting, water stabilization, or any other activity necessary 
to make the land better suited to wildlife occupancy. 

3. Research projects set up on a definite basis and directed to the 
solution of problems that stand in the way of wildlife restoration. 
These should include the determining of unknown factors in man- 
agement, in feeding habits, or in interrelationships with other spe- 
cies, with livestock, or with any other of the innumerable things 
that enter into a wildlife management program. Obviously, to pre- 
vent overlapping and duplication, the research work undertaken 
must be correlated with the existing research programs of the 
Federal Government and the States. 


Many other types of projects might come under these programs, 
but for the first year it will be to the advantage of all concerned to 
limit projects to those that cannot be questioned from any stand- 
point. Every State certainly has a number of projects that can be 
cleared without question, so that there should be little difficulty in 
finding worthwhile work under such projects, at least for the first 
year or so. 


State Maintenance of Acquisition 


Land purchased under the terms of the act becomes the property 
of the States and must be maintained by them. No maintenance of 
any project may be charged against these funds but must be paid 


(Continued on page 31) 
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IGH up near the Moshannon mountain summit where a state 
highway passes through, where thousands of tons of jagged rock 
were blasted out to provide a right of way for public travel, on a spot 
that affords a commanding view of the distance, a score of transient 

and local motorists had stopped and congregated to view a 
spectacle which was awe-inspiring. 

The time was a night, early in the spring a few years ago. 
Cloudless, calm and generally typical of the spring season, when 
nature was just awakening from an inanimate winter nap, bringing 
forth the bursting green buds to bedeck the woodland with a canopy 
of luxuriant green, when the wild creatures were bringing forth their young 
to rear and to grace the vast domain so highly endeared by all good sports- 
men and nature lovers. Canopied beneath a myriad of tiny, twinkling stars by 
the sky above, this curious people looked out from an advantageous point, across 
the Big Moshannon Creek which divided mountain from mountain, and observed 

the twisting tongues of merciless flame eating away a picturesque woodland. 

The ravaging fire, although bridled somewhat by the cool, moist night air, plied its way 

rigidly onward, illuminating the pallor of darkness about. 

To these onlookers who scanned about and marveled, this aspect only presented a 
diversion out of the ordinary. The flickering lights bursting anew, hither and thither, 
appeared like a unique ostentatious show, but in reality it was a catastrophe in the wild. 
Within it all there was agony and death to countless valued wild creatures and demoli- 
tion of a thriving forest—an undeserved loss to game conservation. 

In the obscured darkness beyond the range of visibility, secreted in the depth of the 
night, an unheralded army of C.C.C. boys fought incessantly to bring under control the 
tongues of destruction. During the long night hours these gallant lads labored that the 
big game wilderness on every side might be spared; their work, under the able command 
of forest fire wardens, with the aid of modern forest fire-fighting equipment progressed 
as well as was possible in the face of many obstacles that occur to hinder proficiency in 
the night. The battle between man and fire went on, while the curious crowd on the 
summit gradually dwindled in number and finally dispersed altogether. 

On the eastern horizon the light of a new day commenced to show; and an hour later 
the bright, vivacious redness of the sunrise denoted—what is generally not known to 
ordinary folks—a promise of windy weather, and perhaps a storm. The day was still 
comparatively young when another unit of the C.C.C. arrived in trucks from a distant 
camp to relieve the fatigued night army. 

As the morning waned, the moisture-ladened forest dried fast under the warm, pene- 
trating rays of a spring sun; soon strong winds started to fan and frolic the curled leaves 
which carpeted the forest floor so copiously, but this only added to the furiousness of 
the conflagration. If you, kind reader, ever fought a forest fire under similar circum- 
stances, you know how discouraging your task appeared; you know how the suffocating 
smoke smothered you, how your eyes swelled and watered; you know how perspiration 
deluged your body—such was the experience encountered here; and too, in this instance 
the twirling leaves carried sparks of fire up into the air, high and wide, across the fire- 
line, only to ignite more forest floor and complicate the work. 

It was not possible to trace and extinguish every new outbreak as soon as it occurred 
because of the density of the heavy smoke clouds which surged menacingly with the high 
wind. Of course, the burdensome work of controlling vicious flames had to be renewed 
from other points of vantage. The situation became so serious that even a nearby moun- 
tain town, bearing the same name as the afore-mentioned summit and creek, was threat- 
ened with destruction. Living up on a broad plateau in about one hundred wooden homes 
compactly grouped and surrounded on every side by the forest itself, the villagers were 
grateful for having escaped with only the loss of two or three buildings. 

The conflagration continued to free itself of the repressive measures which the boys re- 
peatedly applied in hope of attaining suppression. For days the atmosphere for miles 
around carried the smell of the burning forest; for days the smoke clouds hovered over 
the mountainous country. 

Finally there came a noted change in the weather; a mild, damp wind, and on its wings 
a long looked-for, welcomed visitant—rain—a spring shower; a Godsend! 

Needless to say, the fire, the red demon which threatened so mercilessly to ruin the 
entire Sproul State Forest, met its Waterloo. But only after leaving in its wake, death, 
(Continued on page 30) 
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ARCHERY AS A SPORT 


By DR. R. P. ELMER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of this article is an accom- 
plished artist with the bow and has been very instrumental in 
keeping the sport alive for over twenty years. He has been cham- 
pion archer of the United States eight time, was the author of 
American Archery for 1918, 1925 and 1932, and has prepared the 
description of archery for the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
Webster’s Dictionary. We are indeed glad to welcome such a 
distinguished guest writer to our columns. 


F we try to trace the history of anything, we like to find the 

beginning, but who, for instance, would be bold enough to say 
when running and wrestling commenced? Who was the first man, 
or ape, or whatever beyond that who ran away from or after an 
enemy, or, when met, grappled with him and wrestled to the death? 

For archery we have to take a perspective along similar vistas 
of immeasurable length. At a time so remote that the glaciers 
reached as far south as where Scranton and New York now stand— 
Heaven knows how many tens of thousands of years ago—men 
were already so far advanced in the manufacture of archery tackle 
that they made stone arrow points of such beauty and perfection 
of design that few can match them today. 

We are apt to think of stone arrow heads as being coincident 
with the beginning of archery itself, but that idea is far from the 
truth. It is an undoubted fact that the first improvement in a crude 
stick which a primitive man would make in order to fit it better 
for the purpose of penetration would be the same that a boy will 
make. 

This brings to mind the favorite scholastic adage that ontogeny 
recapitulates phylogeny—in plain words: the development of the 
individual repeats the development of the race. 

If you wish to know what the first savage genius did when his 
mind conceived of a bow, just remember the first efforts of your 
childhood. Did you not take a branch or small sapling, trim off the 
leaves and small shoots, and, without further shaping, tie a bit of 
string from end to end? And did you not wonder how you could 
overcome the annoying fact that the thick end bent not at all while 
the thin end bent too much? 

Nevertheless, the thing would shoot. When you cut off a mullein 
stalk or cat-tail or straight twig and—pinching it firmly to the cord 
between your knuckle and thumb—drew it back in excited expec- 
tancy and let go, did it not thrill your little heart with a vast 
parabola of perhaps as much as twenty feet? 

Now please don’t spoil my story by saying that you made your 
first bow out of an umbrella steel. 

And when your crude arrow failed to stick in the side of the hill 
or to bury itself in the hay-stack, what did you do—make a beauti- 
ful flint point by hours of skilled labor? No, you sharpened the end 
by whittling it. 

Some archaeologists think that the time which elapsed between 
the use of the first arrow and the making of the first flint point 
may have been as great as all the long period since then. Just con- 
sider what that would mean if the two were added. The only way 
we have to know that men were archers before the last glacial 
period is by the finding of their stone arrowheads. At a minimum 
let us set that at fifty thousand years. Then’the headless arrows 
would date back for an equal length of time, or a hundred thousand 
years. Is that too much? In my opinion it is not enough to fit the 
probable facts. 

It is astonishing how slowly precedents change. There are sav- 
ages in the world today who still make their bows thicker toward 
one end—evidently preserving the form of the unshaped branch— 
whereas all experience shows that such weapons will not shoot 
nearly as well as those which have both limbs—or halves—approxi- 
mately the same. 

There are thousands of African and South American natives who 
still use arrows which either have heads of wood or merely are 
sharpened on the end. I own a number of them myself. The prac- 
tice of using them is, however, not merely one of tradition, but 
rather is prompted by motives of convenience and economy. 

And this brings us to a consideration of the efficiency of a well 
made stone arrowhead, let us say: made of a material like flint 
or obsidian which will fracture with a cutting edge. 

To find out by practical tests exactly what primitive man, includ- 
ing the American Indian, was up against when he shot his stone- 





A reproduction of the medal to be awarded by the Pa. State Archery 
Association to any hunter who brings down a deer by bow and 
arrow within the State. 


tipped shafts against the thick hide of a buffalo or grizzly bear, 
the late Doctor Pope of San Francisco made exhaustive experi- 
ments. Naturally, he had supposed—as we all would—that an 
arrowhead of steel and sharpened to a razor edge would have a 
much greater power of penetration than one chipped out of stone. 
Nevertheless, to make sure, he bought a large piece of carcass 
from the butcher and hung it up for a target. 

In every respect except the tips the arrows were alike, but some 
were headed with razor-edged steel, some with saw-edged steel and 
the rest with heads of stone or glass. In the making of the last 
variety he had the invaluable assistance of a man who was prob- 
ably the last Indian left in this country who had never come into 
contact with a white man for nearly all of his life, and who, there- 
fore, still preserved the aboriginal arts of his race. This Indian— 
named Ishi—could make arrowheads of artificial glass or the natu- 
ral volcanic glass called obsidian, that were perfect enough to be 
classed as jewels. I own several of them. 

So, when Pope shot all three kinds of arrows at the dead steer, 
or part of him, what was his surprise to find that the arrow which 
penetrated least of all was the one which he had confidently ex- 
pected to be the best—the steel head of razor edge. Next best was 
the saw edged steel but best of all was the stone head. 

In chipping those flint or obsidian heads, the worker presses off 
a flake from first one side and then the other of the same edge. 
This results in a series of curves which suggest the print of a skater 
on the ice. The cutting ability of such an edge is so notable that 
many bread knives and other modern utensils imitate it. 

The chief limitation of the stone head in practice is the practical 
certainty of fracture if it misses its mark and hits a tree or rock. 
But, as every ill carries its blessing, this may have been one of the 
factors that made the men who used them such good hunters. If 
the archer knew that an unprofitable shot meant not only an un- 
harmed animal but also an hour or two of work in making a new 
arrow head, he was apt to get near enough to be certain of success 
before he discharged his bow. 

And above all else this same idea of hunting by skill of personal 
prowess rather than by mechanical assistance is what still influences 
every bowman of modern times. There is no such thing as spying 
a mountain goat through glasses on the opposite side of a wide 
valley, resting a rifle on a rock and pulling the trigger as one peers 
through a telescopic sight. Animal murder is the best name for 
such practices. One mountain goat—that wariest of American game 
which is shot by the primitive weapon of “two sticks and a piece 
of string,” means a degree of skill that would shame twenty or 
more successful shots with a rifle. 

Archery is very. difficult. But by that very obstacle the best that 
a man has is challenged. If he is one whose lust is only for death, 
or who measures the success of hunting by the amount of meat it 
brings—he has no right to hold a bow. If he wishes to fight against 
wild things with weapons that just about neutralize the physical 
disparity between himself and his quarry, if he is proud enough to 
believe that modern man is as good as man ever was: then he has 
in him the stuff of which archers are made. 


ee ee 
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THE NATURALIST’S DEBT TO THE 
SPORTSMAN 


By DR. GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


OR years, nature-study and a fervent desire to increase knowl- 
edge of and protection for our furred and feathered friends 
have been the chief aims of many organizations and individuals. 

Naturalists, both amateur and professional, and more particularly 
perhaps, organized Bird and Nature Study Clubs, are usually op- 
posed to hunting. This opposition finds root in a sincere and al- 
truistic desire to improve the world, to abolish slaughter, blood- 
shed, and savagery, and to allow beautiful and attractive creatures 
to exist unmolested upon the earth. The modern hunter, not as 
the citizen that he is, but as the hunter, is frowned upon, and 
called either thoughtless or bloodthirsty by these enthusiastic pro- 
tectionists. 

No hunter will for a minute try to conceal the fact that he takes 
life when he shoots a game bird or animal. And when we think of 
the splendid creatures whose hardihood and intelligence alone 
make them the valued game that they are, we are forced to ponder 
a minute, and perhaps to question the right of the hunter to take 
that life, so long as the flesh of the creatures is not actually needed 
to keep human beings from starving. 

The hunter will not, I believe, try to tell us that his shooting 
causes no pain. Wounded and dying birds and animals doubtless 
suffer pain as do all other creatures whose nervous systems ramify 
the body. 

But when we resent this killing of game by the hunter we may 
easily forget that the stern program of the earth ever since the 
inception of life has been a merciless, bloody program. Nearly 
every meal we eat means death somehow, somewhere. All crea- 
tures live upon other organisms. Therefore, viewed biologically, 
the death or suffering of game animals should not alarm us more 
than the daily routine of existence everywhere about us. 

What does concern us about hunting must be, therefore, not so 
much the fact of death, as the reasons for and results of this death. 
Naturalists feel that the hunter often kills wantonly, and that the 
death of these beautiful creatures is therefore unwarranted. 

The killing of game does seem at times unnecessary. And every 
sportsman knows that there are “game hogs” who kill and kill, 
beyond the limits of necessity or decency, without a thought of 
the pain and death he may be causing, without the slightest con- 
sideration for economy, or the sport of the other fellow. But the 
average hunter is not a “game hog.” The average hunter is an 
embryonic naturalist, who has genuine interest in the welfare of 
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A group of sportsmen about to start on an extensive wildlife feeding trip. This is now one of winter’s greatest sports. 





the creatures he hunts. When he shoots game he does so not so 
much to kill as to match his wits against those of the wary wild 
creatures which often escape. Everywhere may be seen evidence 
of this interest in the sporting phase of hunting. Over and over 
again, in regions where game birds have just been released, hunters 
have been heard to say “I wouldn’t shoot at those birds; they don’t 
know yet who I am, or what I’m after.” The real sportsman wants 
the game to have its chance. It has been said that “any fool with 
a gun can shoot a bird.” It takes more than a fool to pursue and 
capture some birds, however, and our average hunter is no fool. 

As naturalists we are inclined to feel that shooting game is un- 
necessary and cruel in this land of plenty. Why? Principally be- 
cause we, as nature students, far prefer to observe these creatures 
in life and to protect them. This study is our sport and passion. 
Can we fairly expect every man, who may not have quite so intense 
a passion for observation, to lay down his gun, and take up the 
note-book, field-glass and camera? Not always, I| believe. The carry- 
ing and use of the gun, the comradeship of dogs, the excitement 
of shooting and of “running the race” with wild creatures means 
everything to some men. If their guns were taken away from 
them, even the beauties of the marvelous outdoors might pall. If 
we plead that such men be denied this sport as they see it, are we, 
in the last analysis, truly great naturalists, or are we principally 
selfish, and displeased that the whole world does not agree with 
our precepts? 

Sometimes, I fear, we are selfish. The citizen of this nation who 
fairly shoulders his burdens during most of the year has a well 
earned right to recreation, and moreover, to any plausible recrea- 
tion that it is possible for him to enjoy. If his recreation is outlined 
too rigidly for him, it ceases to be recreation. I am not entering an 
argument here upon personal liberty and I am speaking of recog- 
nized healthful outdoor pastime. If men need the gun, dogs, and 
game to take them to the woods for a glorious week or two, do we 
not as a people profit thereby? Are not our citizen-hunters more 
powerful, more finely tempered, and more sensitive to the beauty 
of creation, because of outdoor contacts? In other words, isn’t it 
worth the life of many rabbits, grouse, bob-whites, and other game 
birds and animals to be able to realize that we are a race of en- 
thusiastic, hearty outdoorsmen instead of a stuffy lot of office 
workers? Were these men to be denied this primitive form of 
sport, they would doubtless, true to their optimistic natures, turn to 
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other outdoor activity or develop a saving philosophy; but philoso- 
phy, fine as it is can never take the place of ruddy cheeks, strong 
legs, and a hearty appetite; and it is questionable whether a com- 
plete annihilation of the hunting instinct is advisable for a virile 
people. 

When a handsome Ruffed Grouse gives up its life we regret ex- 
ceedingly that the bird dies; but we look at the average hunter and 
cannot help marking that as he picks up the bird he has added a 
bit of poise and assurance that will help to make him a better 
American; he has noted the beauty of the bird’s soft plumage, and 
in spite of himself has become somewhat of an artist; and as he 
pats his eager and friendly dog on the head, he is somehow be- 
coming a greater human being. Here is not, therefore, merely a 
killer for you, but a developing personality, who by his experience 
afield is being a better rounded and more dependable citizen. Inci- 
dentally, men who know best the use of firearms are best able to 
protect their country quickly if the need arises. 

It will be thought by some that I have idealized the hunter, but 
frankly, | have known too many hunters, and have been with them 
afield too much, to be blind to the fact that most of them are 
actually naturalists at heart, with a genuine interest in the crea- 
tures of field and wood, and an admiration for their intelligence 
and beauty. 

Suppose we grant that the existence of the modern hunter is 
justified. With the tremendous army of 600,000 sportsmen in such 
a State as my own Pennsylvania it may readily be seen that a 
comparatively large proportion of our population depends upon a 
fall trip into the wilds for recreation. 


We naturalists have so long regarded this body of men as killers 
that we often forget that we are indebted to them and to them 
alone, for every bit of concrete protection that is afforded the crea- 
tures we desire to protect. Sportsmen-conservationists are almost 
wholly responsible for the laws on our statute books protecting 
birds, or animals and it is the sportsmen’s money put to use in law 
enforcement that keeps the unenlightened foreigner or citizen of 
our own country from destroying our song and insectivorous birds. 
We have talked and published articles upon wildlife protection 
until we have, perhaps, reached the point of self-satisfaction, but 
we must admit that it is not so much our occasional talking or 
remote article that reaches the public, as it is the news that some- 
one has paid a penalty for violating a law. It may not be ideal that 
this be true, but money talks here, as elsewhere. And the fact that 
one or two foreigners in a certain section have been brought face 
to face with the stern reality of payment for law violations, has 
been principally responsible for the respect that those foreigners 
have for our song birds at the present time. It is to be wished, of 
course, that law enforcement were not necessary; and it often 
seems that the jailing of an offender, or the extraction of a fine is 
a negative part of conservation work. But fines will have to be 
exacted until respect for law is gained. Finally the violator will 
learn that obedience of the law is what he himself after all most 
desires, and what is really best for him and humanity in general. 


Not only are the sportsmen thus providing all the actual protec- 
tion that is afforded for our birds and animals, but they are, 
through the State Game Departments constantly adding to the 
game refuge lands, within whose boundaries wildlife finds an 
absolute sanctuary. We as naturalists can plead for such sanctu- 
aries, and can occasionally bring about the establishment of them. 
But here again the sportsmen’s money has loudly spoken, and has 
made possible many havens wherein the wildlife is strictly and 
personally protected. 


During winter the men of most State Game Departments feed 
the birds and game. We bird lovers take our hikes and put out 
food for local birds, and thereby do some good; but it is the States’ 
regular agents in the far recesses of mountain and valley who 
reach the creatures that would certainly perish were not food given 
to them. This feeding program in a number of States is really vast 
in its extent, and it includes not only the winter supply of grain, 
but it means constructive planting of food-bearing shrubs and 
trees, and of suitable food for wild waterfowl in the streams, ponds 
and lakes. Call this feeding program selfish if we will, since game 
birds and animals are of first consideration, nevertheless it cannot 
be denied that all wild life benefits thereby. 

As naturalists we are opposed to stray house cats which destroy 
birds, and to a degree also to wild cats, foxes, weasels and such 
predatory species which cause heavy mortality among game ani- 





Sportsmen are constantly establishing Game Refuges where 
wildlife finds absolute sanctuary. 


Eighteen bird houses built and displayed by sportsmen in 
an effort to increase interest in bird lore. 


mals, song and insectivorous birds. The control of these so-called 
“vermin” species is encouraged and managed by all well organized 
State Game Departments, and were it not for their wisely con- 
ducted campaigns, which are under intelligent supervision, preda- 
tory species would be overwhelmingly destructive in some sections. 


Lastly, and to me the greatest service of all, the hunters of most 
States, through their Game Departments, are sponsoring an edu- 
cational program through which the people at large receive infor- 
mation concerning the out-of-doors. This educational work seeks 
not so much to spread propaganda, as to tell the truth. It seeks to 
give the public reasons for valuing and preserving our wildlife, 
and to bring the people gradually to the point where enforcement 
of law is no longer necessary, where the sentiment of the public 
itself controls the action of the individual. Such educational bu- 
reaus furnish newspaper items, lectures illustrated with slides and 
motion pictures, bulletins on all phases of wild life preservation, 
and gladly welcome and answer questions concerning our birds and 
animals. And the hunters are paying for this service also, realizing 
that in so doing, the public will eventually come to appreciate its 
heritage of wildlife, and will do all possible to protect it. 


We naturalists owe a great deal to the several Game Commis- 
sions of these United States, and to the Federal game authorities, 
for the active program of protection and education which they 
have carried on. And we should bear in mind when we see our 
friend the hunter marching through the woods, gun on his should- 
er, that he too is at heart a naturalist, and that he will do his 
utmost to preserve our wildlife, even if, ultimately, it means that 
he must lay down his gun and keep the dogs at home. 


The men of the State Game Departments, who represent the 
hunters of the nation, are men of high calibre. Through these men 
and their staffs the sportsmen are watchfully keeping our nation 
“safe” for its wildlife, with the hope that future years may find 
an abundance not only of game for sport, but of other interest- 
ing and beautiful creatures which every naturalist delights to seek 
and observe. 











ACH spring and summer, in steadily 

increasing numbers, Pennsylvania sports- 
men enter upon ringneck pheasant propaga- 
tion activities with varying success. Many 
individuals and associations, backed by pre- 
vious experience and adequate equipment, 
bring through to [happy] maturity a good 
percentage of the day-old chicks received, or 
of the chicks hatched from eggs received. 
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eggs secured should be hatched and reared 
under bantam hens. Much better results will 
be obtained through this method by the in- 
experienced propagator and the Commis- 
sion’s bulletin, “Hatching and Rearing Ring- 
neck Pheasants,” gives every step of this 
procedure in simple and direct language. 

Artificial incubation of pheasant eggs re- 
quires entirely different methods from those 
used in poultry incubation, and no matter 
how successful a poultryman may be with 
hatching chickens in an incubator, he will 
fail with pheasant eggs unless he knows the 
methods. Keeping this fact in mind will save 
many thousands of pheasant eggs to sports- 
men, and an incalculable amount of discour- 
agement and expense. 


On the other hand, when day-old pheas- 
ant chicks are received instead of hatching 
eggs, maximum results will be obtained by 
rearing them in_ well-controlled _ electric 
brooders. Under no circumstances should 
day-old chicks be placed under hens. This 
procedure is doomed to failure and thou- 
sands of birds have been lost by sportsmen 
in this manner. Day-old chicks should be 
artificially brooded and no attempt should 
be made to rear them in any other way. 


Number of Chicks to the Brooder 


Electric brooders are much to be preferred 
over any other kind for brooding game birds 
and the brooder should be placed in a house 
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Unless you receive your chicks late in 
the day they may be fed immediately after 
placing under the hover. When they are re- 
ceived toward evening, feeding should be 
started early the following morning. 

It is necessary to stay with your chicks 
when they are first placed under the hover 
and the little fellows should not be allowed 
to stray away until they are used to their 


PREPARING FOR YOUR RINGNECK 
EGGS AND CHICKS 


Others with no previous experience have 
successfully raised a considerable number of 
pheasants by following closely instructions 
given in the Commission’s two hatching and 
rearing bulletins. 


Advance Preparation Necessary 

However, there are also a great many 
well-meaning sportsmen who order more 
hatching eggs or day-old chicks than their 
time, experience, equipment, space and 
finances will enable them to properly care 
for, and the result is always the same—huge 
losses and bitter discouragement. 

It may be wise, then, to give more thought 
to determining the number of eggs or chicks 
required and to the many necessary provi- 
sions and preparations the individual or as- 
sociation must make, if the pheasants are 
to be raised successfully. 

It is better by far to order too few than 
too many eggs or chicks. Better to receive 
100 chicks and raise a majority of them, than 
to order 300 and lose them all through 
inexperience, inadequate equipment, over- 
crowding, disease, etc. Yet more than once 
have such tragedies occurred, which could 
have been avoided had the sportsmen been 
better prepared or had realized that they 
were attempting to raise too many birds 
with the equipment at hand. 


Bantams for Hatching Eggs 
Except in rare instances, where the sports- 
man or a member of his association is an 
experienced pheasant incubator man, all 
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free from draughts, thoroughly disinfected 
and well ventilated. A house which has pre- 
viously been used for poultry is not recom- 
mended. Baby pheasants become easy vic- 
tims of poultry diseases and cannot throw 
them off. 

In selecting the size brooder required, 
here is a safe rule. The number of day-old 
pheasant chicks to be placed in any brooder 
should be one-third less than the poultry 
capacity of the brooder. In other words, if 
the manufacturer of your brooder lists its 
capacity at 150 day-old chickens, then you 
may safely place no more than 100 day-old 
pheasants in that brooder. If the poultry 
capacity is 300, then you are equipped for 
200 pheasant chicks, and so on. Strict adher- 
ence to this rule will insure better success. 

Too many chicks to the brooder will 
induce any number of difficulties from 
trampling to cannibalism and feather pick- 
ing. Always remember that if you are to 
achieve success your birds must get off to a 
good start. 


Chicks Hardened Before Shipment 


Prior to shipment from the game farms, 
pheasant chicks have already been dried off 
and hardened down from the 103 degrees at 
which they are hatched, to 100 degrees at 
which they should be placed in the brooder. 
Their own body heat, when they are placed 
in the shipping cartons in correct numbers, 
enables them to maintain the necessary 
temperature during shipment. 


artificial mother and know where to go for 
warmth. They must also be encouraged to 
eat unti! they “get going” and all this will 
require patience. You can only learn by 
watching the chicks, whether they are com- 
fortable and contented or not. 

More complete details on brooding and 
feeding will be found in the Commission’s 
bulletin on “Artificial Incubation and Brood- 
ing of Ringneck Pheasants.” 


Growing and Holding Pen 


In preparing to order and receive your 
eggs or chicks there is more than brooding 
capacity to be considered. Your bantam hen 
or electric brooder will rear your chicks to 
six weeks of age, but from that time on the 
little fellows go “on their own” and need 
more room in which to exercise and grow. 
They will also consume a great deal more 
feed. 

A wire-covered growing and holding pen, 
permitting the birds access to ground sown 
in good thick clover, should be provided. 
The minimum space available in this pen 
must be at least 25 square feet per bird. You 
are almost certain to experience trouble if 
you go below this minimum. Growing 
pheasants, particularly after reaching the 
age of six weeks, must have plenty of room 
and good cover. Therefore, if you are plan- 
ning to raise 100 birds, your pen must con- 
tain at least 2500 square feet. For 200 birds, 
5000 square feet and so on. Strict adherence 
to this rule will insure better success. 

(Continued on page 29) 



































Top Left—“Starting Them Young” Photo by Elton Kachel; Center— Wild Turkeys 


Near Ravers Gap, Bedford County—Photo by C. Perrin; Second row, Left—Members of the Coaldale Forest and Streams Association bringing 
in a nice 7-point buck—Photo John Fignar; Center, “The End of a Perfect Day.”—Photo John Fignar; Right, John Cooper, of Grove City, 


Feeding—Photo E. Alexander; Right—Wildcat Caught 


winner of the Deer Hunter’s Association prize in 1936; Third row, left, Feeding Station.—Photo E. Alexander; Center, Novel Signboard at 
Refuge Keeper’s Headquarters.—Photo E. Alexander; Right, Jack Wallace, of Pardoe, Pa., winner of the Deer Hunter’s Association prize 1937; 
Fourth row, left, Two Bear Killed By The Lincoln Falls Gun Club.—Photo by R. A. Buchard; Center, Roy McFadden, Harrisville, Pa., winner 
of Deer Hunter’s Association prize 1935; Right, Weasel Caught in Stump Set For Owls.—Photo E. Pilling. 
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Montgomery County Sportsmen Stage Big Rabbit Drive 
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TAXIDERMY EXAMINATIONS 
DEMONSTRATE VALUE 


In order to safeguard the interests of the 
sportsmen and licensed taxidermists, the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission last sum- 
mer, acting under authority of the amended 
Game Law, passed a resolution providing 
for the establishment of a system of exam- 
inations to determine the qualifications of 
applicants for Taxidermy Permits. 

The first examination was conducted by 
the newly appointed Taxidermy Examining 
Board, composed of R. L. Fricke, Carnegie 
Museum; H. T. Green, Academy of Natural 
Sciences; and M. J. Kelly, Everhart Museum, 
at Harrisburg last fall, there being eleven 
(11) applicants participating, of which num- 
ber all passed with a satisfactory rating with 
the exception of one. The names and ad- 
dresses of the successful applicants follow: 

Charles E. Conway, Mt. Wolf; Huller 
Isenberg, Alexandria; Earl L. Miller, Stew- 
artstown; Robinson C. Phipps, RD 1, Col- 
legeville; Curtis W. Rupert, Robertsdale; 
George J. Ruth, Greentown; Steve R. Stef- 
anides, 96 Dennison St., Swoyerville; Fred 
W. Stoll, 526 Township Line Rd., Elkins 
Park; George H. Ward, 905 Dewey Ave., 
New Castle; and Maynard Yocum, RD 3, 
Danville. 

The system of examinations also provides 
for testing the ability of licensed taxidermists 
whose workmanship or methods of doing 
business may be questioned. In other words, 
if the Commission receives two or more 
legitimate complaints concerning the qual- 
ity of work done by taxidermists during the 
twelve months preceding May 31, 1938, such 
taxidermists will not be granted a renewal 





license until they have demonstrated their 
fitness in a taxidermy examination and estab- 
lished satisfactory qualifications to continue 
the practice of taxidermy for profit. 

The new system makes it possible for the 
‘Game Commission to safeguard the best in- 
terests of sportsmen who desire to have 
valuable specimens mounted as trophies in 
a capable manner. The new system works 
no hardships on the bonafide, efficient taxi- 
dermist, but on the other hand it will elimi- 
nate those taxidermists who are not capable 
to do first-class work. 

If any readers of the GAME NEWS know 
of taxidermists who are not doing satis- 
factory work they can render their fellow 
sportsmen and the Commission a real ser- 
vice by advising the Commission, giving 
specific information. Such information, in 
keeping with the Commission’s established 
policy, will be treated confidential. 





Studies of the breeding and other habits 
of muskrats in the wild and under controlled 
conditions will be conducted at a new fur- 
animal field station established by the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey near Cambridge, 
Md. Despite the thousands of these fur- 
bearers trapped annually little is known of 
their breeding habits and it is hoped that 
the new station will develop better methods 
of managing the wily rat. 


Scientists have proved beyond question of 
doubt that the scarcity of upland game birds 
is due to that little-understood phenomenon 


—the game cycle. F. C. Edminster, of Cor- 
nell University, made careful studies of two 
game areas in New York State during three 
successive years: 1935, 1936 and 1937. One 
area was a game refuge where no shooting 
was permitted; the other, a public shooting 
ground. In three years he found no evidence 
of more game on the refuge than on the 
shooting area. Instead, several of his counts 
showed a larger proportion of game on the 
land where shooting was permitted. 





Decisions in twenty-nine additional hunt- 
ing accident cases, in which persons brought 
death or injury to others during the hunting 
season, were handed down recently by New 
York’s Conservation Commissioner, Lithgow 
Osborne. The decisions, made under a new 
section of the Conservation Law which em- 
powers the commissioner to revoke hunting, 
fishing and trapping licenses for periods up 
to ten years, of persons accidentally shoot- 
ing others, were the result of a series of 
statewide. hearings held early in January. 


The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
Izaak Walton League of America will be 
held at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, April 
21-23 inclusive. Representatives from all over 
the country are expected to attend and many 
interesting talks on timely conservation 
topics will be presented. 


It is requested that reservations be made 
early. 
















































The October issue of the GAME NEWS 
contained a comprehensive statement of the 
Game Commission’s revenue and disburse- 
ments for the year which ended May 31, 
1937. Since the publication of that state- 
ment numerous requests have been received 
for a more simple statement which shows at 
a glance the part of each dollar spent for 
the several operating functions of the De- 
partment, rather than the detail by bureaus 
and divisions. 

In response to such requests, and also for 
the information of the many new subscribers 
to the GAME NEWS, we publish on the 
back of this issue a graph showing the part 
of the Sportsman’s Dollar spent for each of 
the operations, regardless of bureau or di- 
vision. The functional expenditures as given 
include salaries, wages, and expenses of all 
employes engaged in that work, and all ex- 
penditures for equipment, supplies, etc., in- 
cident thereto. 

Those who desire additional information, 
including the amount spent for each opera- 
tion, and the condition of the Game Fund 
at the beginning and end of the fiscal year, 
will find same in the following tabulation: 

















NOTICE! 


As result of a recent survey at this 
office we find a considerable number of 
persons failing to receive their copies 
of the GAME NEWS regularly. The 
greatest reason for this non-delivery is 
due to the fact that many of our read- 
ers change their address and fail to 
inform the EDITOR of the new, as 
well as the old address. 


PLEASE INFORM THIS OF- 
FICE IMMEDIATELY OF ANY 
CHANGE IN YOUR ADDRESS. 











NEW BOOKS 


The American Elm, Its Glorious Past, Its 
Present Dilemma, Its Hope for Protection. 
—Herein is vividly portrayed the life history 
of this beautiful tree in a way which cannot 
help but appeal to the aesthetic instincts of 
every nature lover. Intelligently presented 
j and profusely illustrated. It makes a won- 
derful addition to anyone’s library. It can 
be secured direct from the American For- 
estry Association, Washington, D. C. 





Knowing Your Trees—A beautifully gotten 
up book containing 100 pages of interesting 
scripts and beautiful photographs of the 
full tree, its leaves, bark, flowers and fruit. 
The author, C. H. Collingwood, has given 
every nature lover a wonderful contribution 
to his or her library. Published by the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. 








THE SPORTSMAN’S DOLLAR 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1937 


Unebiigated telance awallsbie “Feiiin 8 Wi ioicscsccccesnccitdiecnnsesieniscesetstvesscscesvivenmnatnnns $ 904,136.01 
RECEIPTS 
EO aie ra amen foes Heine be? aie $1,121,195.23 
I TE NOE ais chewctesisitsdicecenbceitianiiasgiadaacian 59,365.20 
IE COR III eiscnssciesesinitcescccestitorcconsintanes 11,805.00 
DETTE TOR OT LA 10,477.87 
Wood Forest Products from Game Lands... 752.40 
RIIIN SID sssicisatoonicccinssincaittiatdaadantiiaiavsiits anaieaaaniniiad 4,510.90 
Umservaeeehs: FRG OIEE  accnccnccscsesitisesscsaiecncesemoess 982.50 
eS wiichinccaetbicdianitepin Seibiiaiiliaal tide 252.00 
ON iia: windsciahanbctansedaeiaaaeiane bccn’ 8,680.83 
BTC GIN 5 s30cieresecsasunisussonstectuabteieaccecscies 2,179.87 $1,220,201.80 
EXPENDITURES* 
General Field Administration (Salaries and Part 
expenses incident to law enforcement, of 
game feeding, game distribution, game Dollar 


law printing, cooperation in enforcement 

of fish and forest laws, and other field 

CCE RRUS IN ois cocacechsscatacsncctibeccadtericentesalbSawiacseese $ 334,434.83 24.22c 
Game Purchases and Propagation (Includ- 

ing expenditures for game farm equip- 


SURGE aaccvessaniatndasswcsdeccsctccpasecdleipasicianteasaressuene 245,084.93 17.75c 
Game Land Purchases (Including title and 
ee | Se ee np one gtr en 238,021.85 17.24c 


Game Land Management (Salaries and ex- 

penses of refuge keepers and other em- 

ployes incident to maintenance and devel- 

opment work on game lands and game 

COI <secnliativinninteinnicddaallitiasninitinteymmneeene 231,176.37 16.74c 
Payee OE TRU anna scascccssscsciescccensccoccccee 137,912.35 9.99c 
Accounting and Budget (Including legal 

advertising, mailing and store room, issu- 

ance of special permits, general printing, 

GD cinicnsnaadetanorecendenpernginancdpicamalieaaiite 50,063.75 3.63c 
Public Education (Including Game News, 

Motion pictures, exhibits, general bulletins, 

OUD cActanctinslituins chtacn in eosie sirssintcaitipiittdalblniacasines 42,031.90 3.04c 
Training School (Including both student 

class and refresher courses for regular 

Pe A eT ON a 28,487.28  2.06c 
Hunting Licenses and Tags .............:::cccseee 23,089.37 1.68c 
General Administration (Executive office 

salaries and expenses of Commissioners) 18,975.02 1.37c 
ee Ga WI i ncaa cntnnnsinestcnenesnesn 13,144.01 5c 
Bear Damage and Deer Proof Fences............ 10,405.55 76c 
Research and Wild Game Transfer (Includ- 

ing wild game propagating areas, trapping 


ANd GISEFIDUTION Of BALTES) ...6.cccccccsccccseasseecnes 7,927.14 7c 
$1,380,754.35 
Less Bounty advancement account refund.. + 39,943.00— 1,340,811.35 
Net amount of expenditures Over reCeipts..........cccccccsessessssecesessseesenecessees $ 120,609.55— 


Amount on hand from previous budget allocations and reserved 
to cover commitments for land purchases and other items in- 


emawad:- chen’ ths: Feria Oy Bai ccesnnicccttn iret mniiccnigbibeastncouiais 246,855.35 126,245.80 
Gross balance on hand without commitments deducted ...cccccccccccsccsssssccsssseessseccseeees $1,930,381.81 
Amount deducted and reserved to cover commitments for land purchases and 


COREE TIA asicciceccsxigeccsatascap hd Cebidcakeasxiaasmdaeecanicalcce ee ee ene 207,460.00 


Net balance available May 31, 1937 (which includes $223,415.82 standing to 
credit of special fund for Refuges and Lands)  ......ccccccccsccocsscccssccseosscscessssecacenseacsee $ 822,921.81 


NOTE: All expenditures of the Commission for the first five months of any budget year are paid from the net 
balance available at the end of the previous fiscal year, due to the fact that the income during that 
period is negligible. 


* Charges for Insurance, employes’ retirement, bond pre miums, fixed charges, etc., are included in the respective 
functional items above. 





—— 
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REGULATIONS 


Governing Distribution of Day-old Bobwhite 
Quail Chicks Furnished Free of Charge 
by the Game Commission. 


1. Day-old Bobwhite quail chicks are 
shipped only to sportsmen operating the new 
Sportsmen’s Game Propagating Pens de- 
veloped by the Game Commission. 


2. Two Sportsmen’s Game Propagating 
Pens are required for rearing 50 chicks, the 
minimum number of chicks that will be 
shipped. 


3. No more than 150 chicks can be fur- 
nished to each applicant. 


4. APPLICATIONS must be _ secured 
from and filed in DUPLICATE with the 
District Game Protector only, between Janu- 
ary first and April first of each year. 


5. REPORT FORMS are furnished with 
APPLICATION BLANKS to each appli- 
cant, and these forms must be returned to 
the District Game Protector, prior to April 
first of the following year. 


6. Applicants failing to return complete 
REPORTS of birds raised will not be eligi- 
ble to receive future shipments of quail chicks 
from the Game Commission. There will be 
no exception to this rule. 


7. The Commission strongly recommends 
that quail raised in the Sportsmen’s Pens 
should be held over the winter in these pens 
and liberated during the month of April. 


8. All birds raised must be liberated in 
cooperation with the District Game Protec- 
tor prior to May first, and he must be noti- 
fied, in advance, when and where the libera- 
tion will take place. Liberations must be 
made on lands open to public hunting. 


9. Quail chicks are shipped charges collect 
or may be called for at the State Farm. 


10. Bulletins and working drawings of the 
new Sportsmen’s Game Propagating Pens 
may be had upon application to the District 
Game Protector or to the Division of Propa- 
gation and Game Farms, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Harrisburg. 


11. The Commission cannot always guar- 
antee applicants delivery of chicks applied 
for, but every effort will be made to fill 
approved applications within the limits of 
the Game Farm production. 





Anthony Leck, Fish Warden and John 
Lohman, Game Protector of Schuylkill Coun- 
ty, recently assisted in the apprehension and 
arrest of a gang which had been robbing 
hunting cabins along Sweet Arrow Lake. The 
two officers patrolling this territory gave 
chase to a suspicious looking car, the occu- 
pants of which were released when they 
stated they were looking for a lost hunting 
dog. Neither Mr. Leck, nor Mr. Lohman 
had learned of the cottage robberies at that 
time. Later however, Protector Lohman, 
hearing of the robbery, recalled the actions 
of the men he and Mr. Leck chased and 
reported to the police. Presto! A gang of 
robbers in the bag. 
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While trapping ringneck pheasants and 
other small game recently, a student at the 
Game Commission Training School caught 
a ruffed grouse. Other birds and mammals 
trapped included 55 ringneck pheasants, 1235 
rabbits, 115 gray squirrels, 31 red squirrels, 
8 oppossums, 1 woodchuck, 2 weasels, 2 
crows, 4 dogs and 3 cats. 











IN MEMORIAM 
One of the best known and best liked 


sportsmen in northeastern Pennsylvania 
passed on to his great reward on February 
26—Professor Wilson H. Barto, familiarly 
known to his host of friends as “Billy” 
and one of the most enthusiastic organ- 
izers of sportsmen in the State. He was 
buried at his home in Weatherly, Pennsy]l- 
vania, with military honors, at two o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon, March 1. 

Mr. Barto was principal of the Grand 
street school at Hazelton at the time of 
his death, although he served as a teacher 
for the past fourteen years. He was com- 
mander of the Weatherly Post of the 
American Legion, a graduate of Weatherly 
High School, Kutztown State Teachers’ 
College, and Muhlenberg College. For 
many years he served as secretary and 
director of publicity of the Carbon Coun- 
ty Sportsmen’s Association and was sec- 
retary of the Tri-Valley Outdoor Club of 
Weatherly. 





ACCIDENTAL DEER KILLS 
An auto driven by V. R. Gildea of Coal- 
dale was damaged when it struck a deer on 
the Hazelton-Tamaqua highway north of 
Hometown. 


APRIL 


A deer was killed by a train near Brandts- 
ville, Cumberland County. 


A doe jumped in front of a car and was 
killed on the Pine Grove Furnace road in 
Cumberland County. 





HAIR TONIC 


If science paid as much attention to human 
hair as to the pelage of animals, the first 
few rows at any musical comedy might 
cease to resemble a sea of billiard balls. 

Science delves into the problems of keep- 
ing animal hair luxurious largely for eco- 
nomic reasons. The careful study of pelage 
helps produce bumper fur crops of great 
value and human hair has been practically 
a drug on the market since the days when 
the Indians were on the warpath. 


An example of the careful scientific study 
of animal hair is found at the Storrs, Con- 
necticut, wildlife research unit. This unit, one 
of nine similar research projects supported 
by the American Wildlife Institute, one of 
which is in Iowa, is located at the Connecti- 
cut State College. It is financed by the 
American Wildlife Institute, the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey and the college itself. 

At the Storrs unit one of the major re- 
search projects is the study of problems. 
besetting the cottontail rabbit. Pelts are 
studied at all seasons of the year to deter-~ 
mine the effects of change of climate and 
diet on their fur. 

To arrive at exact conclusions in this re- 
spect it is necessary that the area of moult- 
ing be accurately gauged. This is done in 
two ways. Flesh side up, the skins are laid 
flat under a glass ruled into centimeter 
squares. Where the skins show black, the 
fur is shedding. Where they show white, 
new fur is to be found. In this manner the 
amount of moulting on any individual pelt 
may be accurately measured. 


The other method of measuring areas of 
moulting is by use of a planimeter. 

Many delicate instruments are in use at 
Storrs for the study of the rabbit’s breeding 
habits. Temperature is an important factor 
in eccology and wires are run into nests to 
record variations in heat while the female is 
feeding her young. These temperatures are 
taken through a clever device known as the 
recording potentiometer, invented by Dr. 
Raymond H. Wallace, plant physiologist at 
Storrs. 

There are only eight recording poten- 
tiometers in this country. The instrument 
works electrically, recording with a writing 
arm on a drum on which there is a revolving 
pad of pink waxed paper. The writing arm 
scratches off in the wax a record much like 
that of a seismograph, noting changes in 
temperature and light rather than earthly 
disturbances. Temperatures in the dens rise 
by the effect of natural heat of the rabbit 
and so delicate is Dr. Wallace’s invention 
that such changes are clearly recorded. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Richard Huskin of Grove City reports 
having seen a mother bear and four cubs 
during the past deer season. Mother Bruin 
and her quartet came within forty feet of 
him before she was aware of his presence. 





“The deer in the vicinity of Game Lands 
No. 34 are looking fine, and we are feeding 
about 500 on our strip cuttings. They stay 
along the cuttings, moving only from one 
to the other, and apparently working over 
them several different times. There was a 
nice crop of fawns, and they seem to be 
just as strong as the larger deer.”—E. W. 
Turley, Refuge Keeper, Elk County. 





“Deer have been coming into the fields 
at this dwelling. Mr. Hilborn, living in a 
forestry house adjoining the Refuge, has 
been feeding them regularly. They have 
been getting tame and two small bucks have 
taken possession of his woodshed and sleep 
there every night. In the morning they wait 
until they get a breakfast of pancakes and 
potato peelings, and then they leave, com- 
ing back in the afternoon and getting dinner, 
and thence to bed. Can be fed by hand, but 
not petted.”—Jesse C. Newcomer, Refuge 
Keeper, Lycoming County. 


“All available fruit trees at Refuge are 
being trimmed by NYA detail. This includes 
all wild apple trees as well as some of the 
old orchards within the Refuge. Game 
through the area is wintering well. The 
winter has been open from time to time and 
much grain was left in fields on account of 
wet fall.”"—Burt L. Oudette, Refuge Keeper, 
Crawford County. 


“Recently while making release cuttings 
on Refuge 30-B I looked over a cutting we 
had made sometime ago and was very much 
surprised to find in that remote section that 
a number of grey rabbits had taken posses- 
sion of the cuttings. I believe the best feed- 
ing station we can build at the present time 
in this area is to cut down a quarter of an 
acre of brush.”—Claude B. Kelsey, Refuge 
Keeper, Potter County. 





“With NYA assistance have pruned and 
released approximately 250 apple trees on 
Game Lands 111, the majority of which 
are on the Refuge. Expect to prune and re- 
lease 750 of these trees before we are 
through.”—Nicholas M. Ruha, Refuge Keep- 
er, Somerset County. 





“An auto hit a deer near Baines, on Route 
No. 6, killing the animal and doing about 
$50.00 damage to the car. Mr. J. F. Mc- 
Connell, Watrous, Pa., turned to miss hit- 
ting one deer when a large 7-point buck 
jumped from the bank onto the front of 
the car."—Hugh E. Baker, Refuge Keeper, 
Tioga County. 
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“Some of the bucks are still carrying their 
antlers.”—-W. F. Mason, Refuge Keeper, 
Clinton County. 





“The three wildcats which I trapped on 
Refuge No. 520 weighed 17%, 1934, and 21 
pounds respectively. Upon opening the stom- 
achs I found nothing but deer hair and a 
lot of twigs about 2 inches long, which it 
undoubtedly ate while in the trap.” 

“Two days after the close of deer season 
the Martin Hill Refuge No. 520, looked like 
a hog pen—tracks everywhere, and plenty 
of deer beds. Two weeks later I noticed as 
many tracks and beds outside of the refuge 
as inside. 

“On January 13, 1938, I saw 27 deer on 
Martin Hill, in and out of the refuge. By 
far the greatest majority were small deer, 
and all were fat and in excellent shape. 

“The last antler rubbing I noticed, and 
knew was fresh, was on Sunday, November 
28. The maple was about 5 feet from a fox 
set and was not rubbed the previous time | 
had checked my traps.”—Albert Bachman, 
Refuge Keeper, Bedford County. 





“I saw a large Pileated Woodpecker in 
Refuge No. 97D, Monroe Township, Bed- 
ford County. This is the fourth Pileated 
Woodpecker I have seen in the ten months 
that I have been in Bedford County.” 

“On January 29, while looking at some 
fox traps in Refuge 97A, I saw a large 
grouse strutting; tail and black neck feath- 
ers were pushed out and up. Bird was snap- 
ping its bill and walking around as if it 
owned the world until it saw me and then 
it immediately took flight.”—Albert Bach- 
man, Refuge Keeper, Bedford County. 





“The following incident was related to me 
by Mr. R. L. Anderson, of Petersburg, Pa. 
Have checked following with other hunters 
‘and find story to be authentic. 

Mr. Anderson, while hunting for deer on 
Saturday, December 4, on Warrior’s Ridge, 
in Oneida Township, was rather surprised 
to hear coming towards him what he thought 
might be a Drum Corps out on parade. Upon 
waiting he learned that it was a deer drive, 
composed of three men with snare drums 
and one man with a bass drum. How they 
were able to get through this section with 
drums and still play them is quite a mys- 
tery to Mr. Anderson as it is very brushy. 
When in very thick scrub-oak the beating 
of the drums was rather ragged, but when 
the drivers got into more open territory 
they would certainly go to town. Personally 
I know the above area to be covered with 
nothing but brush, principally scrub-oak. 

“On Sunday, January 23, went to turkey 
enclosure No. 3, located in Refuge No. 532. 
Put out feed for turkeys stocked there, tried 
to find turkeys to check them but they were 
not in that vicinity. While driving on tram 
road toward northeast corner of Refuge met 
turkeys coming out of refuge about 400 
yards below the enclosure. Was surprised 
to see a large turkey tom following along 
with turkey tens. The gobbler would try to 
get them to follow him away from the road 
but the hens continued to follow along the 


road leading back to the enclosure. Of course 
when the turkeys passed the car the gob- 
bler detoured around the truck but imme- 
diately came back on the road with the 
hens. As soon as the turkeys were around a 
bend in the road I turned the car around 
and started to follow them to see if the 
gobbler would go along with them to the 
feed. Did not see the turkeys again, but be- 
lieve that the gobbler found the feeding 
station. The thing that interested me was 
the fact that the turkey tom was constantly 
trying to take the hens away from the road, 
but they continued to range along the road 
past the truck. This turkey was a very nice 
bird weighing around 18 pounds. Which will 
break down? Will the gobbler become tamer, 
or will the hens become more wary? Am in- 
clined to believe that the latter will be true 
in the near future.’—Ross Metz, Refuge 
Keeper, Huntingdon County. 





Refuge Keeper McClure reported that he 
completed, a few days ago, a course in First 
Aid given by a representative of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. This gives him the right to 
teach First Aid and to issue certificates for 
the reason that he now has an instructor’s 
certificate in the American Red Cross. Mr. 
McClure is to be commended for having 
had the initiative to take this course. 





“Mr. D. Crane was a caller here on Sun- 
day, January 30. He said he hunted in this 
section the first day of deer season in 1922. 
He spent the day in Adam Run and did not 
see one deer. His car was the only car in 
that section and he saw no hunters except 
those in his own party. 

“I did not take any pictures last season 
but I counted 105 cars at 10:00 A.M. within 
three quarters of a mile of the house, and 
29 nice bucks were taken out that night.” 
—John Hopkins, Refuge Keeper, Warren 
County. 





“A flock of about 12 cardinals have win- 
tered along Dunbar Creek. See them every 
day I go to Refuge 51-A. 

“While tracking grey foxes in 51-A I 
noticed several places where they stopped 
and dug for acorns. Their droppings con- 
tained parts of acorns. 

“Have found numerous hickory nuts and 
beechnuts hid under the bark of trees while 
painting boundary line.”—George Sprankle, 


‘Refuge Keeper, Fayette County. 





“January 25 I saw 3 flocks of grouse total- 
ing 21 in all on Game Lands No. 14. 

“T noted on January 28 the deer are feed- 
ing on strip cuttings very heavily. I saw 
a total of 38 deer feeding in 8 cuttings.”— 
Paul Narby, Refuge Keeper, Cameron 
County. 


The unusually warm weather has started 
the gobblers gobbling around the ridges of 
Huntingdon County. Usually they don’t 
start until March. Sea-Gulls are also making 
their appearance along Juniata River near 
Petersburg. 








SUMMARY STATEMENT OF BOUNTY 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1938 
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Total number of claims—3,575 
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A SUMMARY OF THE 
GAME KILL AND HUNTING ACCIDENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Season of 1936 
(Final Report) 


Kind Wt. of Ea. Number Weight 
Deer, Legal Males ............ 115 lbs. 18,084 2,079,660 Ibs. 
TEE TEPC _. i 356 62,300 “ 
itt ES ET 1% “ 1,338,892 2,343,061 “ 

Hares (Snowshoes)............ lA Se AY Yd RES 
Raa Rot 373,785 sfa760 * 
iN 10 “ 34,736 347,360 “ 
ie | a 10 “ 3,208 32,080 “ 
Ruffed Grouse ..........c0.0000 1% “ 96,909 129,212 “ 
Ringneck Pheasants ......... 2% “ 267,890 736,698 “ 
ta 6 oz. 42,095 15,786 “ 
SEE 6 “ 25,455 9,546 “ 
SI “e 17,407 a” 
a 2% “ 60,245 9,413 “ 
Wild Waterfow] ................ 2% Ibs. 27,546 68,865 “ 
ERR WIE vicesensccecessccscees 6,212,118 “ 


Reduced to Tons, Equals 


3,106 tons 


Season of 1937 
(Preliminary Report*) 
Weight 
2,876,035 lbs. 
82,425 “ 


Number 


25,009 
471 
1,924,760 
2,420 
607,522 
30,526 
4,102 
88,018 
373,121 
31,696 
30,271 
7,816 
43,563 
29,821 


3,3 


68,330 “ 
7,260 “ 


607,522 “ 


3 


05,260 “ 
41,020 “ 


117,357 “ 


1,0 


26,083 “ 


11,886 “ 


8,5 


11,352 “ 
1,954 “ 
6,807 “ 

74,552 “ 


37,842 “ 
4,269 tons 


*These 1937 Preliminary Estimates may change considerably when individual hunters’ re- 


ports are completely tabulated. 








1937 Hunting Season Accidents Fatal Accidents Non-Fatal Accidents Total 
(Preliminary Report) No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
Total Accidents 
a ak ateiren 24 53% 59 18% 83 22% 
Inflicted by OthersS...........ccccccscesees 21 47% 277 82% 298 78% 
EE II. scenssatasonwenisienecserncesese 
Under 21 Years of Age...............000 22 49% 127 38% 149 39% 
21 Years of Age and Over............ 23 51% 209 62% 232 61% 
Ages of Persons Inflicting Injury.. 
Under 21 Years of Age.................. 7 33% 61 22% 68 23% 
21 Years of Age and Over............ 13 62% 207 75% 220 74% 
Ne IG oo oicicesccscenssbccsboncesticons 1 5% 9 3% 10 3% 
Kind of Game Hunted 
RE RING > oscsciseccicisreccesessssevvdsssstene 22 49% 30 9% 52 13% 
i 23 51% 306 91% 329 87% 
Accidents Occurred Thru Use of 
AR a SNE a 27 60% 304 91% 331 87% 
an al ETE TR AYO 17 38% 32 9% 49 124% % 
ESS EEE 1 2% me om 1 1% % 
Where Accidents Occurred 
EAC ETS ene 20 45% 114 35% 134 35% 
I cn ciatia elie al lat ncilnciaata tic hn rcie 9 20% 94 28% 103 27% 
Open Woodland ...........ccccccsssseeees 6 13% 55 16% 61 16% 
Dense Woodland. .............:cccsseeeeees 6 13% 55 16% 61 16% 
I as a ccintshoaniiinane 1 2% ahs fas 1 %% 
aR RE IORI aig saad 4 1% 4 1% 
ETE OS er ee 2 5% 7 2% 9 242% 
oy CE | ae ee 1 2% 7 2% 8 2% 
Conditions 
a ld 23 51% 226 67% 249 65% 
ES a ae 10 22% 14 5% 24 7% 
ERECT ae ee 7 15% 88 26% 95 25% 
Remtereme Vier Cl! .nsc.cccsccccccssesescoscensce 2 5% 5 1% 5 1% 
EES ETT 3 7% 5 1% 8 2% 
Weather Conditions 
sR ee 35 77% 272 82% 307 80% 
EE ERS? PE a ee 2 5% 21 7% 23 6% 
Ng I 1] 2% 11 3% 12 3% 
Tc is ] 2% 6 1% 7 2% 
Ce ICE Ae a 2 5% 20 6% 22 6% 
IS OE: ee 1 2% 6 1% 7 2% 
oh Sea or 3 7% Ae. 3 1% 
Red Worn by Injured 
8S SEER Ea ene 6 13% 78 24% 84 22% 
ESS 2 5% 25 8% 27 7% 
Red Cap and Back................000....0 10 22% 62 18% 72 19% 
I nccniininnentittansntonassonnnene 27 60% 171 50% 198 52% 
SUMMARY OF ALL CLASSES OF 1937 SHOOTING INJURIES 
a 45—12% Non-Fatal ........ 336—88 % PE icinsiscmnsai 381—100% 


One Fatal Accident for every 
13,363 licensed hunters 


One Non-Fatal Accident for 
every 1,790 Licensed hunters 


Preliminary reports indicate 601,349 hunting licenses were issued in 1937, or about one-tenth 


of all hunting licenses issued in the United S tates. 
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The reports of coyotes in Wyoming Coun- 
ty are not in the least unfounded, accord- 
ing to J. C. Gilford, division game super- 
visor, who reports that plans are now under 


‘way to launch several large drives in an 


effort to kill them. This is not the first time 
coyotes have been a serious menace to the 
deer herd, and Pennsylvanians who have 
been importing them from the west for 
pets or goodness knows what purpose, would 
do far better for themselves and for the 
game, if they would refrain from this prac- 
tice. 





“While trapping on State Game Land No. 
24 I saw where a mink had chased a rabbit. 
Following the track, I crossed the Big Coon 
Creek three times. Still trailing, I approached 
the creek a fourth time to see Bre’r Rabbit 
perched on a submerged log. He departed 
in a hurry when I entered the water. The 
mink ceased his rabbit chasing when he 
stepped in a trap I set near by!—Wm. 
Weikal, Muzette, Pa. 





A fine of $20.00 was imposed on Roy 
Swope of Straban Township, on a charge 
of setting and serving untagged traps in 
violation of the game laws. 


WHY OUR WILDLIFE 
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“On one of my beaver patrols I met a 
man that told me the following story. “Dur- 
ing December and January I had three red 
foxes killed by deer stomping on them after 
they had been caught in traps. The ground 
all around the traps had been cut up by 
their hoofs and the hides of the foxes were 
ruined.” The man’s name is Robert A. Smith, 
Laanna, Pa.—Arthur Frantz, District Game 
Protector, Monroe County. 





F. F. Shrader of Greensburg took excep- 
tion to a recent note in the GAME NEWS 
wherein we quoted the saying that “a pair 
of field glasses grows horns on a doe faster 
than Mother Nature.” Mr. Shrader says 
that he has been using glasses for over 
twenty years and has his first mistake to 
make in hanging up 17 bucks. He claims 
the glasses were responsible for enabling him 
to chalk up quite a few old bucks, thereby 
leaving the younger more virile animals for 
breeding purposes. No doubt he is right. 
After all, it depends how properly one learns 
to use field glasses. If some of them can’t 
use it any better than they can a firearm, 
then we don’t question the origin of the 
axiom. 


Ohio has adopted the same system of 
identification of hunters as we in Pennsyl- 
vania pioneered so many years ago—the 
hunting license tag. 

The new law provides that every person, 
while hunting or trapping on the lands of 
another, shall wear on the back of his outer 
garment, between the shoulders, a tag bear- 
ing the license number in figures easily visi- 
bl and legible and at least one inch in 
height. Said tag shall be furnished free of 
charge to every licensee on the issuance of 
his license, and shall be prepared and fur- 
nished annually by the division of conserva- 
tion. The failure to wear the tag issued for 
the current year while hunting or trapping 
shall constitute an offense under this sec- 
tion provided, however, that the provisions 
for this license number tag shall not be ef- 
fective until January 1, 1938. 





Game Protector Lewis Litzinger of In- 
diana, assisted by local sportsmen, recently 
rescued a deer which had fallen into a de- 
serted mine shaft. The animal was impris- 
oned for over ten days. 


IS WORTH SAVING 


Radio address on the National Farm and Home Hour, Friday, 
September 17, over the NBC-Blue network by Carl D. Shoemaker, 
secretary of the General Wildlife Federation. 

Friends of wildlife, wherever you may be, I| greet you. 

Newspapers, magazines and radio talks during the past few 
months have carried many stories of wildlife to many parts of our 
country. In record time and by unanimous votes both houses of 
Congress passed recently a bill, the underlying purpose of which 
is to bring about the rehabilitation of our game animals and birds 
and other species of wildlife valuable to the soil and its products. 
President Roosevelt promptly approved the measure and it was 
deemed of such importance that for the first time in conservation 
history the fact that a wildlife bill had been signed was broadcast 
throughout the nation. 

Was this a sudden interest in the problems of wildlife? Or has 
there grown up during the past few years a realization in the 
hearts and minds of our people that our wildlife is worth saving? 
I incline to this latter viewpoint. For just as certainly as you are 
listening in on this program our wildlife resources everywhere have 
been dwindling and their populations have been decreasing at an 
alarming rate. 

“Is our wildlife worth saving’? This is a natural and frequent 
inquiry, and the answer most emphatically is “Yes.” 

To restore and perpetuate our wildlife we must, in many sec- 
tions of our country, engage in reforestation, which in turn re- 
plenishes our standing timber. A cover of trees is one of the 
important factors in soil conservation and the prevention of ero- 
sion; and this in turn leads to purified streams and lakes, the 
insurance of better water supplies for domestic consumption and 
a natural control for floods. 


These are all human activities directed at wildlife restoration.. 


But they are of equal or greater importance and benefit to human- 
ity at large. Everything that we do to perpetuate fish, game, 
birds and other forms of wildlife plays an important part in the 
economic rehabilitation of our land and water for the use and 
benefit of our rural and urban citizenship and builds up a better 
and happier place for them to live. 

When we reflood former marsh and watered areas which were 
drained in the vain hope of making more agricultural land we im- 
mediately begin to raise the water table and give nature a chance 
to make better conditions for the surrounding soil. Much that is 


done in the name of conservation of wildlife is likewise done for 
man himself. 

One sound reason for this increased interest in wildlife restora- 
tion is that more people every year are appreciating what this 
restoration means to their own economic contentment and recrea- 
tional happiness. 


There are many problems involved in saving wildlife. Many 
of them are on the way to solution, many need considerable more 
research and still others require sympathetic understanding and 
consideration by the American public. How can these people be 
awakened—how may they be aroused from the lethargy that has 
surrounded their conception of wildlife—so that they will help 
willingly and actively in this important work that is so vital to 
the future of our democratic form of government? 


That is the job that the General Wildlife Federation has set up 
as its major task. How will it be accomplished? At St. Louis last 
March at the second North American Wildlife Conference held 
under the sponsorship of the American Wildlife Institute the 
Federation held its second annual meeting. From every point in 
our great country there came men and women at their own ex- 
pense to launch the movement to make Americans know more 
about wildlife. They decided by a spontaneous, rising cheer and 
vote to dedicate one week each year during which the values, the 
needs and the problems of wildlife would be told in every village 
and crossroad, in every city and town in these United States. 


We know that the people will respond. We know that deep in 
their hearts our citizenship—men, women and youth—will rally 
to a cause that is as helpful to them as to the wildlife it will 
restore. I want to give you the name of the Director of National 
Wildlife Restoration Week. His name is Fred F. Jordan and his 
address is 400 Madison Avenue, New York City. He has been 
chosen by the General Wildlife Federation and its affiliated state 
organizations to direct the activities of this wildlife week which 
will begin on March 20, 1938, and continue for seven days. If 
you are interested in saving your forests and fields, your lakes and 
streams, your soil and your wildlife and are willing to cooperate 
with the General Wildlife Federation in bringing to our people 
the message of why our wildlife is worth saving, won’t you please 
write a postcard to Mr. Jordan and tell him so? I know that you 
will be happier for doing it. 
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THE ARROW FROM RAW LUMBER TO THI Fi 


This month we picture E. H. (Les) Braaten, President, Pitts- 
burgh Archery Club, in the building of an expert target arrow. 
Before he begins, and to make reasonably sure of .the results, he 
first determines what variables will give accurate results in the bow 
for which the arrow is to be built. For instance if the bow is a 
28-pound pull it requires a 375 grain cedar, beef-wood footed arrow, 
which deflects 25/32” horizontally with a 3% pound weight sup- 
ported at its center, the balance point 1134 inches back of the tip. 
Knowing these specifications, he selects the necessary materials: 


Left—The cedar shafts are ripped from one piece to assure uni- 
form resilient characteristics. To add strength and balance, beef- 
wood footings are put through the same action. 


Large Center Circle—The beef-wood strips slotted and the cedar 
squares planed to a chisel point, they are assembled and glued. 

Top Left—When dry the beef-wood edges are sawed flush with 
the shaft. 

Bottom—The corners are next planed off the shaft, leaving it 
roughly octagon shaped. 














SCATTER LOADS 








Doctor Arthur W. Henn, of the Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh, just sent me a report 
of the elk in Wyoming as recently furnished 
him by John W. Scott, Secretary and Di- 
rector of the Wyoming Game and Fish Com- 
mission. Dr. Scott says there are now two 
Yellowstone Park elk herds, the northern 
which drifts into Montana during the winter 
months, and the southern which drifts south- 
ward into Wyoming. There is sufficient 
range for about 7,000 elk animals in the 
northern herd which until recently consisted 
of about 12,000 animals. During the last 
hunting season about 5,000 were killed in 
Montana. 

The southern or Jackson Hole herd has 
enough range to accommodate about 20,000 
elk. The count made two years ago showed 
that there were more than 22,000. A recent 
survey lowers the estimate to between six- 


teen and twenty thousand. If another count 
this spring shows a deficiency the season 
will no doubt be controlled accordingly. 





A well built bird house, says a Cornell 
scientist, is durable, rain proof, cool, and 
readily accessible for cleaning. 





Only a comparatively few people in this 
world are callous to the ‘sufferings of other 
people, or wild creatures. Most of them are 
very humanitarian in their make-up. An ex- 
ample of this inherent instinct recently came 
to life in busy downtown Philadelphia, when 
Mr. W. Lacey, official of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company, observed an English 
Starling hanging by its foot from a cleft in 
a wall. 

Thinking it would escape he paid no atten- 
tion to it the rest of that day. However, 


when he returned to his office on the mor- 
row, the bird was still a prisoner, fluttering 
feebly. His call to the S.P.C.A. quickly 
brought a rescue crew which raised a twenty- 
five foot ladder from a third-story fire escape 
and released the injured bird while over a 
hundred passers-by watched from below. 
Unfortunately, its leg being so badly in- 
jured, the bird had to be killed. 





Acquire yourself a license and gun. Go 
hunting as often as you can beg, borrow, or 
steal the time. Listen politely to all you hear 
about hunting—don’t believe it. Study the 
mannerism or exaggeration of the teller for 
in this way you can tell better lies when you 
return. Expect the unexpected and unpre- 
dictable. Console yourself with the scenery. 
Accept what the gods see fit to let cross 
your path—but go hunting. 
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Bottom Left Center—The exacting process of the art follows, 
each shaft sanded to 310 grains, assuming that the brass point, 
feathers and finish, weigh a total of 65 grains and that the proper 


flexibility is present. 


Top Right Center—Tipping the shaft: Placing on the beef-wood 


end a shoulder on which is seated the point. 


EARLY GAME LAWS 


The first system of game management was 
practiced by Kublai Khan in 1275 A.D. 

Henry VII of England first used bounties 
for controlling crows. 

King James I of England first established 
game refuges. 

The first closed season on deer was de- 
clared by Massachusetts in 1718. 

The first game wardens in the United 
States were appointed by New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts in 1850. 

Non-game birds were first protected in 
New Jersey and Connecticut in 1850. 

Market hunting was first tabooed in Ar- 
kansas in 1875. 

Hunting licenses were first required in 
New York State in 1864.—Tennessee Wild- 
life. 





The British Columbian plover spends its 
winter in Hawaii, after flying 3,000 miles over 
the Pacific. 


Wild birds and animals soon learn to 
know their enemies as well as their friends. 








TH FINISHED PRODUCT — By JOHN G. MOCK 


Top Left Center—Next comes “booksanding” with the aid of a 
motor and chuck to an oversize *s” diameter. 


bow string. 


actly 120 degrees. 


























Bottom Right Center—‘Knocking” or grooving the arrow for the 
Top Right—Feather gluing: Placing the feathers at vanes ex- 


Bottom Right—Final operation consists of cresting or placing 


the archer’s identification on the shaft. 


Right—The arrow from the raw lumber to the completed stage. 


The last arrow to the right is an Indian-made arrow. 


SCATTER LOADS 


Although the turkey vulture is a fearful 
looking bird with a wing spread of six feet, 
not even the youngest chickens in a barnyard 
show the slightest alarm when one of them 
alights in their midst. The turkey buzzard is 
said never to attack any living creature and 
is molested by none. 





According to federal estimates, the Su- 
perior and Chippewa national forests in Min- 
nesota have a combined deer population of 
98,000. National forests in Wisconsin are 
estimated to contain 90,000 deer. 





The speed of animals like the horse and 
deer is attributed by one anatomist to their 
rapid snap-kick stride. and most particularly 
to the lower bones of the leg being longer 
in proportion to the upper bones. 





The earliest prehistoric artists drew pic- 
tures of animals mainly, and some of human 
beings, but rarely included plants in their 
art. 


When hunting, I often think of a poem 
that an old timer told me years ago. Part of 
it is as follows: 

“If ’twixt you and neighboring gun 
Bird may fly or beast may run, 
Prithee Sportsman, let it go.” 

There would be fewer accidents if every 


. sportsman knew and observed these three 


simple lines —Hunting & Fishing. 





During a recent cruise through Northern 
Minnesota woods, wardens found that every 
wolf whose tracks they followed had eaten 
deer. 





It is not true that careful feeding of cats 
at home will stop them from killing birds, 
say scientists. Being natural killers and un- 
excelled stalkers, they delight in going out 
on hunting trips whether they are hungry or 
not. 





There are 19 million acres of land under 
cultivation by irrigation in the west. 








BUCKY, BABY BUCK DEER, ADOPTS 
SANBORN COW, PET, AS MOTHER; 
FOLLOWS “MOTHER?” TO ATLANTIC 


The nursery-rhyme story of the little 
lamb that followed Mary everywhere she 
went today has been shaded by a true Clear- 
field County story of “Pet,” a full-grown 
Sanborn cow, and “Bucky,” a diminutive 
deer with spike buttons just emerging on 
the top of his head. 

At Atlantic, near Houtzdale, the cow and 
deer are now “at home” for the daily dozens 
of visitors who go to the Mrs. Leona Finney 
home intrigued by the idea of the two ani- 
mals which have “adopted” each other. 

The story of the curious friendship, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Finney, is as follows: 

The cow was formerly owned by Ezekial 
Kephart of Sanborn. One day it returned 
home, followed by the tiny deer. Investiga- 
tion revealed that the deer’s mother had died 
and the fawn had selected “Pet” as its 
mother. 

The cow’s maternal instincts were aroused, 
she virtually adopted the fawn and accepted 
it as a member of the barnyard family. 

Several months ago, Mr. Kephart sold 
the cow to Mrs. Finney. When Mrs. Fin- 
ney’s son, Philip, went to Sanborn to get 
the cow, “Bucky” followed his mother by 
adoption and trailed the cow for the six 
miles between the Kephart and the Finney 
homes. 

Since then, “Bucky,” considerably less 
than a year old, has stayed voluntarily at the 
Finney barn. Sometimes he leaves the yard 
to run through woods about 200 yards dis- 
tant. Usually he returns at night to spend 
the night in the stable beside the cow. Some- 
times, he stays in the woods too late and the 
barn door is locked. The next morning the 
Finneys will find him waiting at the barn 
door for breakfast. 

“Bucky” eats everything the cow eats but 
seems to enjoy fresh milk most. When 
George Finney, 15-year-old grandson of 
Mrs. Finney, milks the cow, “Bucky” is 
always on hand for a drink of milk. 

Neighbors of the Finneys have come to 
accept the little buck in much the same 
manner as they would accept a friendly dog. 
They feed it, allow their children to feed it 
and in return the animal willingly consents 
to pose in group photographs. 

The little deer is not domesticated, nor 
has it lost its fear of all human beings. At- 
lantic hunters point out that already it is 
beginning to show signs of its wild nature 
because the number and length of its trips 
to the nearby woods increase. 

Mrs. Finney, however, has another ex- 
planation: 

“Tt’s just plain jealous,” she said. “We 
bought two pigs a short time ago and now 
the deer doesn’t want to stay around the 
barn so much.” 


A wild animal sanctuary, one-fourth the 
size of Rhode Island, is being planned by 
the government of Southern Rhodesia. When 
finished it will be the largest in the world. 
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SCATTER LOADS 


A forest ranger in Oklahoma discovered 
five wild turkeys in the Wichita Mountains 
apparently in the throes of some deadly 
malady. Investigations disclosed they had 
been feeding on mash from an abandoned 
still. 





L. C. Taylor, of Alabama, has a unique 
hobby. He likes long-eared dogs. What he 
believes to be a record is a hound with a 
244%” ear spread. A pup which he thinks 
may soon claim the championship has in- 
creased its ear-spread from 22%” to 2314” 
in a week. 


Pink elephants are said to be familiar 
phenomena to those who have drunk not 
wisely but too well, but pink rattlesnakes— 
real or fancied—are relatively unsung. 

A specimen was recently discovered by 
CCC workers in the proposed Big Bend Na- 
tional Park, Texas. The reptile, measuring 
four feet, was killed and is displayed in a 
temporary museum in the Cicos Mountains 
as proof to the scoffers that rattlesnakes are 
sometimes pink. 





It is estimated that insects destroy one- 
tenth of everything man grows. 





It was back in the days when hunting 
bears with dogs was perfectly legitimate. A 
newcomer to the sport was so impressed he 
inquired as to where he might purchase a 
good bear dog for himself. A youngster 
overhearing the inquiry informed the sports- 
man that he had an excellent bear dog for 
sale at his home. 

A bit dubious, the hunter followed the boy 
to his house. Going to the corner of the 
porch the youngster seized a rope tied there 
and hauled away, hand on hand. Eventually 
a woe bedraggled little mongrel put in a 
reluctant appearance from under the porch. 
The hunter, stifling a laugh was doing his 
best to be considerate of the boy’s feelings. 

“Did you say he was a real bear dog?” 
the sportsman queried. 

“Yes, sir,” was the assuring reply, 
of the best in the state.” 

“Well, I don’t know much about it,” the 
prospective buyer admitted, “but the only 
bear dogs I ever saw were big, hefty, long- 
eared dogs, much larger than that little 
fellow.” 

“Don’t let his size fool you, mister,” the 
kid replied, “there’s a wrench goes with this 
bear hound. I just got him screwed down 


’ 


now for squirrel huntin’. 


one 


Barn swallows that spend their winters in 
Brazil fly as far north as Greenland and 
Alaska for the summer. 





That the camera has become an important 
part of the average sportsman’s equipment 
is seen in the report that an estimated num- 
ber of 2,000,000 Americans are active pho- 
tograph fans today. A large part of this 
army of picture-takers is comprised of hunt- 
ers and fishermen, who regard the camera 
as a useful adjunct to rod and gun. 


APRIL 


C.C.C. workers have planted a billion trees 
and constructed over 82,000 miles of truck 
trails and minor roads. 





There are no less than 48 species of birds 
in this country that will nest in bird houses. 





To prevent ivy and sumac poisoning if 
you are exposed, apply a neutralizing salt 
(ferric chloride or ferrous sulphate) prefer- 
ably, or soap and water or alcohol; then 
wash or clean all clothes or other objects 
which may have come in contact with the 
poison. 

If the poison has been contracted, bathe 
the skin in extremely hot water to relieve 
the itching. Strong solutions of baking soda, 
Epsom salts, photographers’ hypo applied 
to loose bandages, or the various preven- 
tives, are also said to relieve the itching. 

Zinc oxide ointment may hasten the heal- 
ing after the scabs have formed, but do not 
use it or any other ointment or salve during 
the early stages, as they may only spread 
the poisoning. 

Severe cases of the infection should be 
treated by a physician. 





The State of Michigan figured its deer 
hunters spent over $2,000,000 last season. 
These figures were based conservatively by 
allowing one day on the road coming and 
going, three days in the woods, and an aver- 
age expenditure of $5.00 on the part of the 
100,000 licensed hunters who took out li- 
censes to hunt these animals. 


Sparrows are the Joneses or the Smiths 
of the bird world—one-seventh of the birds 
in North America are members of sparrow 
families.—Science News Letter. 





Birds of Flight may reduce their relative 
weight literally by pumping themselves full 
of air. Such birds have thin-walled air-sacs 
between the various internal organs and 
even in the bones of the body into which 
air is drawn when the bird takes to flight. 


Edward A. Mcllhenny, noted biologist 
and naturalist of Avery Island, La., set a 
record last year when he banded more than 
18,000 migratory birds. “The oldest return 
band,” Mr. MclIlhenny reported, “was taken 
from a lesser scaup banded at Avery Island, 
December 22, 1922, and killed during the 
fall of 1932, at Clearwater, Manitoba.” And 
from Siberia we learn of an Eskimo near 
Indian Point, about 100 miles west of St. 
Lawrence Island, Alaska, who killed a pin- 
tail duck banded at Los Banos, California, 
a mere matter of 3000-odd miles “as the 
duck flies.” 





Coal tar is a good deer repellent, accord- 
ing to Rufus Boyer, Lumberman, of Shamo- 
kin. Dip some old rags in the tar, hang 
them on sticks about 300 feet apart, and 
forget about your truck patch or orchard. 
“The animals hate the smell and will not go 
near it,” he says. 
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Left Top to Bottom—Members of the Upper Dauphin County Fox Hunter’s Association. During the winter of 1937 they shot 14 foxes on Short 
and Mahantago Mountains. Elmer Huey and Clair Knupp, of Hillsdale, with their catch of fur for the season. Members of the Pine Field Hunt- 
ing Camp with 3 nice deer hanging up. The Poor Shot Hunting Club downed this pile in three days. A Game Protector’s car going through a 
deep snow loaded with 600 Ib. of feed. A successful crow-hunt—Photo by Edward Karalus. Second Row, Top to Bottom—A fine 8-point killed by 
Robert Scott at Bear Lake, Warren County. A 9-point by Dean W. Scott at Bear Lake. Balls Camp at Cambridge Springs the side of which 
was removed by a bear looking for honey. A fine 10-point killed near the historic Mason & Dixon line, Bedford County, by Fred Q. Clapper 
of Ellerslie, Md. Third row, Top to Bottom—A 200-lb. black bear killed by William Hahn, of Weissport, Pa.—Photo by M. D. Martz. George 
Kunkle of Kempton, Pa., displays a 2014 Ib. wild turkey killed near Eckville. V. R. Dean, Burgess of LeRoysville, displays a 495 Ib. bear 
killed in Wyoming County. Harold J. Stahle, Jr. examines an Archery Preserve sign in Sullivan County. Fourth row—A rare prize killed by 
Phillip Soller, of Shohola, Pa., Pike Co. A beautiful 12-point shot by Charles S. Bean, of New Castle, Pa. Maurice E. Sherman, Jr. with a small 
deer cut out of ice on Crooked Creek, Elk County. 








Members of the Outdoor Club of Charleroi Junior High School. This group of juniors was organized in 1931 under the capable leadership 
of Mr. F. J. Lee, an instructor in the Junior High School. The club makes a study of conservation and marksmanship, and last year obtained 


45 subscriptions to the GAME NEWS—also a like number to the Pennsylvania Angler. It now has a membership of 105 boys. 


The entries in their recent bird-house building contest were judged 


Weaver, Instructor, Charleroi Junior High School. 


by Robert D. Parlaman, Traveling Game Protector; Carl C. Stainbrook, 
Washington County Game Protector; T. D. Chattaway, President, Charleroi Sportsmen’s Association; D. W. Copeland, Principal, and David L. 
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PLANTING GAME FOOD 
How You Can Help 


It is unnecessary, of course, for us to 
point out to those interested in hunting, the 
necessity of an adequate supply of food and 
cover for wildlife. Your experiences in the 
fields and woods during the hunting season 
naturally convince you that an abundant 
supply of game cannot be had without these 
fundamentals. 

The Game Commission is doing every- 
thing possible to develop an extensive pro- 
gram of food and cover planting. Since 
funds budgeted for this purpose are limited, 
the Commission has been confining its plant- 
ing projects to the State Game Lands and 
Game Refuges only. 

If the work is to be carried on over other 
areas, especially those privately owned, it 
will be necessary for sportsmen and others 
interested in wildlife to assist by making 
their clubs, or themselves, responsible for 
the improvement of a particular game area. 
Many organizations and individuals have 
been quite active in this connection in the 
past, and it is extremely gratifying to note 
the increasing interest in the improvement 
of wildlife habitats. 


New Improved Mixture Developed—One 
of the best ways of improving game condi- 
tions is the planting of various kinds of 
grain which provide the solid foods, and 
additional cover, so essential to game birds 
during the fall and winter. 

Experiments on State Game Lands during 
the past summer resulted in the development 
of a game food plot mixture for planting 
in small game territory. This balanced mix- 
ture contains certain plants which mature 
their seeds early in the fall, and others which 


retain the seed on the stems for a consider- 
able time during the winter. Provision was 
likewise made in this mixture for stronger- 
stemmed plants which assist in holding up 
those having weaker stems. 


Where Food Plot Mixture May Be Bought 
—Quotations were received from a number 
of seed houses in Pennsylvania and arrange- 
ments made to have the mixture prepared by 
the I. W. Scott Company, 500 Liberty 
Avenue, 113 Diamond Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., at a cost of six cents (.06) per pound, 
plus shipping charges. We sincerely hope 
that many individuals and organizations will 
try this mixture and arrange for planting 
one or more plots, the more the better. 


Seeds should be ordered direct from the 
above seed house, and payment accompany 
the order. 


The mixture should be planted at the rate 
of 15 to 20 pounds per acre, at approxi- 
mately the same time as corn, ie, between 
May lst and 3lst. It may be broadcast and 
harrowed or raked into the ground. 


Naturally any plots planted should be 
near good natural game cover. It is also 
preferable to plant long narrow strips where 
this is feasible. Many small plots of % to 
1% acre each are far better than a few large 
plots. 


The Game Commission authorized us to 
contract for two tons of the mixture from 
which sportsmen may order what they want 
for planting. Any excess will then be pur- 
chased by the Commission for planting on 
State Game Lands and Game Refuges. 


Planting Shrubs and Vines—Many organi- 
zations may likewise wish to undertake the 
planting of trees, shrubs and vines to im- 
prove game food and cover conditions in 
their favorite hunting territory. Many help- 





ful suggestions in this connection are con- 
tained in the first part of Bulletin No. 11 of 
the Game Commission, a copy of which can 
be secured from the Harrisburg office free 
of charge. Incidentally, the Bulletin like- 
wise gives recommendations concerning the 
planting of grains and methods of winter 
feeding of wildlife, along with diagrams of 
different types of shelters. 


Special Committee Desirable—Organiza- 
tions throughout the State have found it 
very advantageous to appoint committees to 
handle matters dealing with the planting of 
game foods and cover. Quite often the presi- 
dent of an organization appoints the chair- 
man of the committee, and he in turn selects 
from the membership any number of sports- 
men who may be needed to serve as mem- 
bers. Of course it is advisable to have the 
membership in the committee distributed in 
order to cover just as much territory as 
possible. 


Order Early and Keep Us Informed—It 
will be of considerable assistance if each 
person, who contemplates ordering any of 
the material, makes the necessary arrange- 
ments as early as possible, but in no case 
should it be later than April 15th. For the 
purpose of keeping us informed as to the 
amount of the seed mixture which is being 
ordered, it is essential for each person plac- 
ing an order to furnish us with a copy of 
your letter to the seed house, marked for 
the attention of J. N. Morton. 

Naturally we will be interested to know 
the results obtained with each planting, and 
to that end it will be appreciated if a report 
is sent in later giving complete information 
on each one. 

If there is any additional information or 
assistance which is needed please let us know. 
Any help possible will be given. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF RAYS COVE 
SPORTSMEN 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following testi- 
monial is a striking example of the regard 
one community holds for its sportsmen’s 
association. Hundreds of such tributes are 
manifested in some way or another every 
year, undeniable proof of the splendid 
service such clubs are rendering the citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania. 


The success of an organization is meas- 
ured not by the number of members it has 
managed to enroll, not by the wealth it has 
accumulated, and not by elaborate promises 
and great plans it has made. The true suc- 
cess of any organization is determined only 
by the improvements and the progress it 
has actually made. 

The attainments of this club have been 
evaluated on that basis. Its acco:nplishments 
have not been judged by its one hundred and 
fifty (150) members, or its bank balance of 
$17.50, but by the work it has really done. 

Since this club is primarily concerned 
with the sport of hunting, its work in that 
field was the first to be investigated. Through 
the influence of the sportsmen there has 
been released in Ray’s Cove, in the last year 
72 quail, 60 rabbits, and 14 turkeys. By put- 
ting out feed in severe weather and by the 
farmers allowing some grain to stand in 
fields, many game animals have been saved 
from starvation. Because of the sportsman- 
ship promoted by the club much game has 
been protected from illegal shooting. 

The association has served continually as 
a source of instruction concerning wildlife. 
From the speakers who have appeared on 
our programs, members and friends of the 
club have learned new facts about the rela- 
tive harmfulness and harmlessness of pred- 
atory animals. New ideas of how to elimi- 
nate vermin have been presented. Contests 
for their destruction have been sponsored 
by the club. These speakers have also given 
useful and accurate information about the 
feeding, homes and breeding of game ani- 
mals. 

The club has been instrumental in dis- 
tributing and arousing interest in sports 
magazines. New legislation has been ex- 
plained at its meetings. 


By establishing a range for rifle shooting 
an opportunity for practice has been given 
to sportsmen. The competition at these con- 
tests has induced them to improve their 
skill. 


The children of the community have re- 
ceived new information about wildlife. They 
have been given new ideals of real sports- 
manship; and have become interested in 
helping to preserve and increase wild animals. 


The regular meetings of the club have 
provided recreation for the entire neighbor- 
hood. Variety of entertainment and activities 
have been presented in the past two years. 

Through the efforts of this club, the citi- 
zens of Ray’s Cove have been brought to- 
gether and united, in a thorough drive for 
better sportsmanship, which is, after all, 
simply good citizenship. 
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A LETTER FROM A READER: 
Gentlemen: 


The communication from A. B. Cham- 
plain, Advanced Entomologist, Pa. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, relating to the promiscu- 
ous scattering of litter in the forests, pub- 
lished in the last issue, is susceptible to the 
interpretation that those responsible are 
“insects,” and as such are a menace to the 
health of human beings as well as all other 
living creatures inhabiting the forests. 

I offer no alibi for those responsible for 
throwing wrappers and empty food contain- 
ers throughout the wooded areas, hence I 
have no compunctions against including them 
in the category of “insects.” But, if Mr. 
Champlain had in mind the fire problem as 
well as the health problem, I think he omit- 
ted a greater hazard by not mentioning the 
heaps of straw, papers and kitchen refuse 
left behind by the tent and trailer campers 
who occupy the forests temporarily. 

The holders of leases for persnanent camps 
in State Forests are bound not only to clear 
the premises of all combustible materials, 
but to keep them free from tin cans, paper, 
kitchen refuse and all else that might men- 
ace the purity of the streams (which means 
a menace to health) under penalty of for- 
feiture. Notwithstanding they pay rent for 
the ground up to $20.00 a quarter of an acre 
per year and build a camp according to 
specifications approved by the Department 
of Forests and Waters. 

The temporary camper, such as the tent 
and trailerite obtain a permit free of charge, 
and are assigned, if not shown, a location 
by an authorized representative of the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. In viola- 
tion of the terms of the permit, they move 
out and leave behind them piles of straw, 
papers, kitchen refuse, etc., and nothing 
seems to be done about it although they 
come back the next year and repeat it. 

I have seen as many as six such places 
within two miles travel. It seems this is a 
practice which could be broken up very 
quickly if it were given attention by those 
whose duty it is to enforce the rules and 
regulations governing the use of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Forests—G. M. McDonald, Rey- 
noldsville, Pa. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: I am sure that if such 
cases are brought to the attention of the 
proper authorities in the Department of 
Forests and Waters prompt action will be 
taken to prevent their recurrence. That 
department has always cooperated most 
fully in promoting the best interests of all 
the sportsmen. 





What could a porcupine do to a petrified 
tree, one wonders. Several of these animals 
recently have appeared in Petrified Forest 
National Monument, Arizona. After stopping 
for a short time they moved on. Perhaps the 
petrified wood was too hard on their incisors. 





The Tarentum Sportsmen’s Club, Inc. 
owns and maintains a farm of 105 acres 
along Star Route 28 between Tarentum and 
Freeport. The association is planning picnic 
grounds and groves to be used for recrea- 
tion purposes. 





Some of the members wives along with 
their friends are organizing a Small Bore 
Team; they will be ready to take on all 
comers before the summer is over. 

The club plans to enter the Allegheny 
Mountain Skeet League and will hold an 
Annual Rifle Shoot for small bore rifle 
shooters in June. 

A 500 card party with 35c admission is 
held each Thursday night in the club rooms. 





TRAP NOTES 


The old West Chester Gun Club has re- 
organized, leased a tract of land near Grove, 
twenty-five miles out of Philadelphia, and 
will have two traps for clay target shooting 
installed; also skeet. Recently Harry F. 
Eachus, the secretary for many years, died. 





The Montoco Gun Club, on the Bethlehem 
Pike, with Alex Schwarz, well known wing 
shot as the manager, has taken on consid- 
erable renewed interest. The “flyer” shoot 
held there February, four days, was a big 
success. Shoots are held there every Sunday. 





The South End Gun Club, Reading, possi- 
bly holds the record for a single days entry. 
On Washington’s birthday they had 226 
entries at the 51st annual open shoot for the 
Historic Pennsylvania trophy. It was neces- 
sary to carry the shoot over until the fol- 
lowing day. 





The Northend Rod & Gun Club, Fullerton, 
a short distance out of Allentown, is taking 
on renewed interest. W. H. Pearson, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., is managing the affairs of the club, 
and recently a very successful “flyer” shoot 
was held there. “Butch,” as he is familiarly 
known, is very popular with the marksmen. 





The newly organized Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Parkesburg, is looking around for 
a field to install traps. 





The new West Chester Gun Club hopes 
to have the 1938 Pennsylvania State Skeet 
Shoot at its grounds near Grove. 





The Chester County Rod & Gun Club, 
Inc., Thorndale, has sold a strip of land off 
the front for $3,000. The funds will be used 
to liquidate its mortgage and to make im- 
provements to the Lodge, a building 70x40. 
Additional traps will be installed. The offi- 
cers are talking about some “flyer” shoots 
this year. 





Steve Crothers continues to hold up his 
prowess with a shot gun. Washington’s 
Birthday, over the Roxboro traps, he went 
the century mark without a miss. J. M. Fredd 
and J. M. Mitchell, were runner ups with 
92x100, respectively. 





A league of women shooters from the 
Philadelphia district and the State of Dela- 
ware has been attracting much attention. 
The clay target matches have been taking 
place at Merion, Philadelphia and on the 
Du Pont grounds, Wil. Del. 
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The Capitol City Field Trial Association 
will hold its Spring trials at its home ground 
on the Indiantown Gap Military Reserva- 
tion, April 9, 10, and 11. 

Gaining in popularity from year to year, 
this association anticipates a large turn out. 
Stakes will include Puppy, All-Age, and 
Shooting Dog. Ray S. Johnston of Buffalo, 
New York, and Thomas Hunt of Baltimore, 
Maryland, have been selected to judge the 
trials. 

If everything works out satisfactorily there 
will be an added stake—A Professional All- 
Age—for the first day. It so happens that a 
group of professional handlers are running 
at Delaware and New Jersey just previous 
to the Capitol City Trials with a hold-over 
of a few days prior to competing in New 
York. It is hoped, therefore, to get the pro- 
fessional men to run over to Indiantown Gap 
and put on the added attraction. It will be 
a gala event for Pennsylvania if it can be 
arranged. 

One of the largest, if not the largest, 
sportsmen’s banquet in Pennsylvania, was 
held in Philadelphia recently, when the Penn- 
sylvania State Fish and Game Protective 
Association, the oldest organization in Penn- 
sylvania and second oldest in the United 
States, celebrated its 56th anniversary. Ex- 
actly 825 members present, several of whom 
were charter members. 

The program was one of the finest ever 
planned by the association. The banquet hall 
of the Penn Athletic Club, where the meet- 
ing was held, was most gorgeously decorated 
with painted backgrounds, evergreens, 
mounted specimens, etc. The stage setting 
consisted of a deer camp, cabin and all, with 
a deer hanging up in front. The “camp mem- 
bers” were professional musicians, songsters, 
etc., all dressed as hunters. They enter- 
tained the guests during the entire banquet. 

R. E. Bishop, originator of the second 
duck stamp, was one of the honored guests, 
and a large reproduction of his famous etch- 
ing was presented to everyone. There were 
a great many other notable guests present, 
including the former Governor Pinchot. 








NEW CLUBS 


Bucks-Montgomery Coon Hunter’s Club, 
Secretary, Russell Kober, Chalfont, Pa. 





The Tri-Boro Rod and Gun Club of Ran- 
kin, Allegheny County, recently organized 
with J. V. Profeta, as Secretary. 

The Harrisburg Hunters’ & Anglers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., had a bumper year during 
1937. 

Over 10,000 large mouth and small mouth 
bass, trout, Susquehanna salmon, sunfish, 
catfish, perch and more than 1000 rabbits 
and 200 ringneck pheasants were stocked 
by members of the association in Dauphin 
County. 

The club also raised and stocked 59 ring- 
neck pheasants out of 75. The brooder house, 
pens, feeds, etc., were paid for and con- 
structed from voluntary funds and labor 
by the members. 

A successful bait and fly casting tourna- 
ment and a trap shoot was held. Thirty 
winter feeders were established. 

The active membership increased from 
about 200 to 476, and a goal of 1000 paid 
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up memberships has been set for 1938. The 
membership fee of $1.00 includes a subscrip- 
tion to either the Pennsylvania Game News 
or the Pennsylvania Angler. The associa- 
tion also joined the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 





At a meeting of the Pennsylvania Rifle 
and Pistol Association, held in Harrisburg 
recently, many important details in connec- 
tion with its activities were discussed. Plans 
to incorporate are about completed. A com- 
mittee was appointed to meet with the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Military Affairs to 
discuss an Indoor State Championship Shoot. 

Consideration was also given to the pos- 
sibility of holding an indoor rifle match in 
the Farm Show Building. To insure the 
success of this plan it was deemed necessary 
to increase the club membership to at least 
100 clubs, each to send one or more teams 
to the match. In reality the affair will be an 
indoor Camp Perry. 

If the plan materializes, sleeping quarters 
and mess facilities will also be provided in 
the Farm Show Building. The possibility 
of commercial firms exhibiting at the same 
time was also considered. The association 
wants more ideas on the subject. 

June 18, and 19 were the dates set for the 
Indiantown Gap rifle matches this year. 
Small-bore matches will be held at the same 
time. The National Guard teams and Civilian 
teams will be selected at this match for 
Camp Perry.—For further details write 
George A. Hoffman, Secretary, Penbrook, 
Pa: 

The East Branch Snyder County Sports- 
men’s Association is planning to purchase 
and lease a large strip of land as a shooting 
range. 

A large buck deer jumped through a jew- 
elry store window recently in Stroudsburg 
It wrecked the interior, then escaped. 














The Beaver Falls Beaver Club recentl, 
established a thousand-acre game refuge. 


APRIL 


The boys of the Charleston Township 
School District, Wellsboro, supervised by L. 
J. Hayden, are conducting a very compre- 
hensive game restoration program in that 
community. There is a class of forestry en- 
gaged in a five acre improvement cutting. 
Each boy is assigned to a squad and each 
squad has a particular strip of woodland to 
thin out. The squads also construct feeding 
shelters and build squirrel houses on each 
strip. Two thousand are being planted at 
the edges of the woodlot this spring by boys 
studying vocational agriculture. 





Affiliated organizations of the Southeast- 
ern Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs raised 
and liberated 427 pheasants last year. They 
also planted 3600 square feet of bed space 
to forest tree seedlings. 





Groups of from 200 to 300 hunters from 
Northampton and Monroe Counties are 
combing sections of Wind Gap, Portland, 
Pen Argyl, and Fox Gap, in an effort to wipe 
out the large packs of wild dogs which have 
been killing game and damaging property 
along the Blue Mountains during the past 
several months. 





Official word has come from National 
Skeet Shooting Association headquarters 
that the site for the 1938 National Cham- 
pionships will be Tulsa, Oklahoma; the dates, 
August 30 to September 3. 





The Willow Rod and Gun Club of Scran- 
ton held a big banquet recently to celebrate 
the burning of the mortgage on its club 
house. 





The up-and-coming Palmyra Sportsmen’s 
Association erected 40 feeding stations, 
bought and reared some small game, reduced 
the crow population, and started a Farm- 
Game Refuge program in their community 
last year. 





a 
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Four nice bucks killed the first day last season. Members of the party were 
Howard O'Neill, Lewis and Francis Stabb and Howard Hathaway, of Lucinda, Pa. 
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FEDERATION UNDERTAKES LARGE PROGRAM 


The Seventh Annual Conference of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs held in Harrisburg on February 12 was gen- 
erally conceded to be the best in the history of this group. It was 
extremely well attended, and the various committees accomplished 
a great deal. 

One of the outstanding contributions in the editor’s opinion was 
the appointment of an Educational Committee to work in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Public Instruction in an effort to 
preach the story of conservation in the public schools. 

Officers elected included: Honorable Grover C. Ladner, Judge 
of Orphans’ Court, President, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. John C. 
Youngman, Vice-President, Williamsport, Pa.; and Dr. C. A. Mor- 
timer, Secretary-Treasurer, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


At the request of the editor, Dr. C. A. Mortimer, the Secretary, 
kindly condescended to furnish a preliminary issue of the proceed- 
ings in order that we could include in this issue all of the resolu- 
tions passed. (The editor has taken the liberty to brief them as 
follows:) 


1. A resolution paying tribute to Mr. C. R. Hobson, retiring Vice- 
President of the Federation, for his years of loyal and unselfish 
service in its behalf. 

2. A resolution reaffirming the Federation’s adherence to the 
principles of the Lonergan Pollution Bill now pending in Congress, 
and opposing of the Vinson Bill No. 2711 as a waste of public 
funds unless the enforcement provisions of the Lonergan Bill are 
incorporated therein, and the Federal agency designated to enforce 
the act be the War Department instead of the Public Health 
Service. 


3. Resolution that the Federation request the Sanitary Water 
Board to vigorously enforce the provisions of the Pennsylvania 
Pure Stream Bill No. 394, and if necessary to add to, dismiss, or 
reorganize the administrative staff of the Department of Health. 

4. The Federation approved the preparation and distribution by 
the Game Commission of a practical handbook of Game Manage- 
ment for the use of farmers. 


5. A resolution asking the Governor to reappoint Edgar W. 
Nicholson as a member of the Fish Commission. 


6. Asking the Game Commission to instruct its field officers to 
enforce the spirit rather than the letter of the law. (Editor’s Note: 
This has always been the Commission’s definite policy.) 

7. The Federation went on record as opposing any move which 
would bring about further limitations of the use of firearms. 

8. That the use of a motor driven boat or watercraft be pro- 
hibited in setting or attending traps. 


9. Prohibiting the use of a net larger than those prescribed by 
law for inland water fishing, unless a permit shall have first been 
issued by the Fish Commission, stating when and where such net 
shall be used. Possession of illegal nets subject to $100.00 fine and 
30 days in jail. 

10. Recommended that the issuance of hunters licenses be han- 
dled in the same manner as the auto drivers’ licenses. 

11. Recommending the repeal of the present law permitting fish- 
ing for pickerel through the ice. 

12. A resolution petitioning the Game Commission to continue 
its Game Farms and to operate them to full capacity. 

13. The Federation went on record commending the Fish Com- 
mission for the splendid work done at its hatcheries and its re- 
stocking program. 

14. The Federation favored an amendment to the present Sunday 
fishing law which would permit the taking of bait-fish on Sunday 
in the same manner as on week-days. 

15. The Game Commission was requested to recognize petitions 
from various localities with regard to removing protection from 
the Skunk. 

16. The Federation reaffirmed a previous resolution favoring an 
act which would segregate the Fish and Game Funds by Consti- 
tutional Amendment. 

17. That the Fish Commission endeavor to have the Water Com- 
panies of the state open their impounded waters to fishing under 
mutual restrictions. 

18. That the Highway Department be asked to cooperate with 
the Fish Commission in the construction of dams through the use 
of highway fills for the purpose of increasing fishable waters. 


19. That the Legislature prohibit the sale of Chubs, Fall Fish, 
Suckers, Catfish, Sunfish, Yellow Perch, Carp (not including bait- 
fish), taken from the inland waters of Pennsylvania. 


20. The Federation went on record as unanimously opposed to 
any merger of the Fish, Game or Forestry Departments. 


21. It recommended that the law pertaining to hunting license 
revocations, in the case of hunting accidents, be printed on the 
hunting license if practical. 


22. The Fish Commission was requested to study the problem 
of sucker fishing in streams classified as either trout or bass streams 
before the season for those fish is open. 


23. Approved a daily bag limit of three for groundhogs. 
24. Suggested that the groundhog season be extended to one- 
half hour after sundown. 


25. That the groundhog season be open from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 15. 


26. The Federation recommended that the Game Commission 
negotiate with the United States Department of Agriculture with 
reference to spraying timberlands with chemicals different from 
those used in controlling the Gypsy Moth, in order to save game 
from poisoning. 

27. Recommended that the money received from the sale of dog 
licenses on Pointers, Setters, Hounds, Spaniels and other hunting 
dogs be credited to the Game Fund. Tabled. 


28. Resolved, that the Fish Commission endeavor to execute an 
agreement with the several water companies whereby the excess 
fish in their water-sheds can be netted and placed in public waters 
by representatives of the Fish Commission. 


29. The Federation reaffirmed its position in favor of the Pollu- 
tion Bills before State and Federal lawmaking bodies. 


30. Recommended a change in the Federal Migratory Waterfowl 
ruling. (a) To permit shooting from daybreak to dark. 


(b) To legalize the shooting of all ducks except wood-ducks. 


(c) To change the season to comply with Federal regulations 
now in force in New York State. 


(d) That this include the northern part of Pennsylvania and the 
adjacent inland lakes. 


(e) That the Game Commission cooperate in the matter. 

(f) That the Federation present this resolution for action at the 
General Wildlife Conference in Baltimore. 

31. The Federation was in favor of placing traps in holes under 
water. 

32. A vote of thanks was extended to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives for the use of the Caucus Room. 

33. The Federation went on record as recommending a reduc- 
tion in the cost of the operation of the Game Commission’s Train- 
ing School. 

34. It also favored the establishment of a Bureau of Wildlife 
Management in the Department of Forests and Waters, to coop- 
erate with the Game and Fish Commissions in administrating For- 
est Lands and Waters to provide proper food and cover for game 
and fish. 

35. A resolution was tabled suggesting that the Game and Fish 
Commissions pay for the maintenance of prisoners committed to 
county jails for violation, of the Game and Fish Laws. 

36. A resolution to permit the use of dogs, or the digging out 
of groundhogs in woodlands and mountainous regions, was tabled. 

37. A resolution to increase the hunting license fee to $2.50, such 
increase to be used for improving food and cover, was rejected by 
a vote of delegates 30 to 9. 

38. The Federation also tabled a resolution favoring the Game 
Commission’s experimenting with the controlled use of fire to im- 
prove food and cover conditions. 

39. A resolution introduced by Dr. S. P. Boyer to limit wild 
turkey hunting to bearded gobblers only was rejected by a vote 
of delegates 16 to 12. 

A great many resolutions suggesting ways and means of con- 
trolling the deer herd were presented, but all of them were tabled 
with the understanding that the Directors of the Federation would 
be called into conference with the. Pennsylvania Game Commission 
to try to work out a solution which will be acceptable to the ma- 
jority of the sportsmen. 
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REVOLVER 
by G.S. Muntington 








VERY sportsman, whether he has been fortunate enough to 
have enjoyed the accomplishments of revolver shooting in his 
back yard, or in the darkest jungles, finds a restful consolation in 
being proficient enough to strike a certain mark, at a given distance. 
The brief story you are about to read, has to do with revolver 
shooting for the average sportsman who has always wondered and 
never attempted to learn his ability in this art. Invariably the be- 
ginner will look upon the .22 calibre arms or revolver as the most 
effective weapon for bettering his proficiency with this type of 
arm, whether an inexpensive arm, or one which might be most 
effectively used at a Camp Perry match. 


Many revolver shooters have been thoroughly convinced that 
they will never make a good revolver shot, due to the fact that 
they have used another man’s gun, and have possibly fired only 
twenty or thirty shots from this revolver or pistol. During this 
short practice period they have more than likely used improper 
methods even though they had the use of a fine arm. Many sports- 
men define the revolver and the pistol as being arms of two dis- 
tinctly different types. Frankly speaking this is a fact, due to the 
very different means of mechanical operation of the arm. 


The word pistol is generally confined to the automatic pistol, 
an arm which is not a double action gun. However it discharges 
in rapid succession, after the hammer has been set for the first 
shot, a series of fast shots, the feeding of the fresh cartridges into 
the firing chamber being an automatic movement, given energy 
by the recoil power or shock of the previous cartridge fired. 


With further reference to the revolver, known as an arm which 
has upon its working parts a cylinder which contains the cart- 
ridges, this type of arm is generally termed a revolver. Most 
revolvers regardless of cost, are of the double action type. How- 
ever we must not overlook the fact that very expensive single shot 
pistols are also widely used. These are termed pistols due to the 
fact that they do not incorporate a revolving cylinder. 

The average revolver or pistol enthusiast generally enters into 
the field with a hasty desire to become proficient overnight. He 
can’t do it. Like casting a dry fly, the art of revolver shooting 
requires much practice, calmness of nerve. Most important of all, 
the beginner must sort of feel his way along with his gun, and 
correct to the best of his ability faults which are causing stray 
shots. 

The wise sportsman will not go into the field without some 
preparation. He has probably purchased an endorsed manual on 
revolver shooting, and builds his ability around this valuable 
book of instruction. It has been a known fact in many instances 
that a sportsman will decide overnight to make the purchase of a 
side arm. Some prefer the automatic, due to its rapid firing 
qualities; others who have read various stories on revolver and 
pistol shooting, know that the revolver is the most practical arm 
due to.its ease of trigger pull, balance, and construction. 

This is not a direct slur to those sportsmen who own an auto- 
matic. However, they themselves have grown to know this arm, 
and only after careful practice, and possibly having the trigger 
properly adjusted, were they able to compete with experienced 
marksmen. In describing this fact, I do not criticize the arm of any 
manufacturer, but the experienced shooter will appreciate what | 
am attempting to convey. 

During a practice period, which might extend over a period of 
possibly three or four months, the marksman will begin to feel 
himself as part of his arm. It is at this time that the shooter will 
realize how ridiculous, as well as impossible, his progress might 
have been -had. he followed his own conceptions of attaining pro- 
ficiency with a side arm. 





Every sportsman who enters the field with the thought in view 
that he is going to make an expert shot, can do just this thing, 
if he started out on the right foot. However, many fine revolver 
shots have developed a style of their own. This in many cases has 
also spoiled a man who might have made a wonderful shot. Had 
he followed the simple rules with reference to hold, squeeze, etc., 
he would have had less to overcome. So many things confront 
the man who expects to attain proficiency in this art; so many 
things can be overlooked. You may possibly be holding your gun 
with the best form, still you may be standing incorrectly. All the 
little pointers which mean so much are defined mechanically when 
the hammer of your gun falls. 


It is possible that only those interested in revolver and pistol 
shooting will glance beyond the title of this helpful composition. 
However, for those who read until this paragraph we will describe 
some of the various types of .22 calibre cartridges, as well as 
various other cartridges, possibly one of which you yourself use, 
and none of which have the exact characteristics. 

Due to the fact that all .22 calibre cartridges rated in their own 
class have somewhat the same ballistics, I will quote on .22 calibre 
Western Cartridges, assuming that the given figures are actual 
tests made with an arm having a barrel length of six inches. 











. j — Weight of bbl. | Instrumental Energy at _ 

Name of | bullet in length | Vel. at 25’ 25’ from 
: Cartridge used | grains | 6inches | from muzzle Muzzle 
Super X .22 short...... 29 6” 1035 F.S. 69 Ft. Lbs. 
ee POUIITE i cscsasesvsscticuseans 29 6” 925 F.S. alates 
Super X .22 long........ 29 6” 1125 F.S. oe 
SN iinet cideui 29 6” 930 F.S. mo. 
Super X .22 L. rifle.. 40 6” 1135 F.S. aa 
pe 40 6” 995 F.S. ae 
Spurp Match .22L.R. 40 6” 995 F.S. | rs 
Marksman .22 L.R..... 40 6” 975 F.S. dic 
.22 long rifle .............. 40 6” 975 F.S. ii 








Look over the ballistics of the above mentioned cartridges, and see 
whether or not, when you go out to shoot again, that your sights 
are properly set for the particular cartridge you may be using. Let 
some experienced friend of yours adjust your sight for the dis- 
tance you intend to practice mark. You will find a vast difference 
by taking this little tip. 

For those of you who are fond of shooting with a heavier arm, I 
wlll give a few of the ballistic characteristics covering briefly the 
.38 calibre arm. 








| | | | Barrel 

Name of Cartridge Type of | Bullet | Muzzle | Muzzle | length 
Bullet Grains! Velocity | Energy | in test 

.38 S&W lead 146 750 183 4 inches 
.38 S&W Met. Pt. 143 750 179 4 inches 
.38 Official Police lead 200 600 160 4 inches 
.38 S&W Special lead 158 860 260 6 inches 
.38 S&W Sp.Off. Police lead 200 735 240 6 inches 
.38 S&W Special Met. Pt. 158 860 260 6 inches 
.38 S&W Spec. Wad cutter lead Serv. 158 860 260 6 inches 
.38 S&W Spec. Wad cutter lead Target 147 760 185 6 inches 
.38 S&W Spec. High V. lead 158 1125 445 6 inches 
.38 S&W Spec. High V. Met. Pt. 158 1125 445 6 inches 
.38 Colt Police Pos. lead 150 685 157 4 inches 
.357 Magnum same diam. lead (Sq.) 158 1510 800 8% inches 





The average revolver crank has a treat coming in the calibre 
.357 Magnum cartridge. Before closing I would like to have my 
say about this remarkable cartridge, the ballistics of which are 
shown above. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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ERE on the farm we have a small problem about which 
H someone may be able to give a suggestion. The old farm- 
house which I occupy when I am here is vacant for several days 
each week, frequently for longer periods. 

Taking advantage of the quiet, a skunk has for several months 
made his home beneath the front steps. He would not dare to be 
so free with the newer house across the lane which has a farm- 
house’s usual complement of boys and teems with busy life. 

Our guest is not offensive. The skunk’s ordinary smell, when 
not engaged in controversy, is not disagreeable. 


Likes the Scent 


I rather like the faintly ammoniac scent as it comes through the 
open window on frosty nights; and when the moon is clear I like 
to look out and see him ambling about the lawn, stopping here 
and there to dig for a mole or a grub, or to dislodge a beetle from 
under the bark of the tree trunks. 

During the fall he did a useful service, for most of his prey 
was the grubs of Japanese beetles that had gone into the ground 
after stripping the leaves of our apple trees. 

None of us on the farm is likely to suffer from the skunk, for 
we know his armory and will not irritate him. But sometimes we 
have visitors, and some of them are city-bred. 


Attempts to be Friendly 


I fear what may happen, either from lack of appreciation of 
the skunk’s equipment for self-defense against annoyance, or from 
misunderstood attempts to be friendly with him. . 

Some of our visitors are young women from the city who think 
everything on a farm likes to have its head scratched. 

I, as a boy, had my own experience with the skunk’s ammuni- 
tion, with no greater harm than several days absence from school 
and a suit of clothes buried in the orchard. But I am not sure 
my city-bred friends could endure the baptism with as much 
complacency. 

About the strongest scent our guests from the city ordinarily 
know is the strange perfumes they bring in their hand-bags. We 
noticed, after one of them left the other day, an empty vial 
marked “quelques fleurs.” 


Skunk is Problem 


That scent must have surprised these old walls, which when I 
was a boy here, knew no aroma more exotic than the St. John’s 
wort and pennyroyal, which my mother used to dry in the fall and 
Preserve in wisps hung from the kitchen ceiling against the time 
of winter colds and other small ailments. 

Our problem is how to make our skunk aware that he is not 
welcome yet to avoid hurting his feelings to a degree that might 
provoke reprisal. 

We could trap him, of course. The boys on the farm understand 
that art. They trap many in the woods each winter and sell the 
tur. But to catch a skunk in a trap under the front steps might 
result in such a drenching of the front door as would make it 
seem inhospitable for many weeks. 


Matter of Tact 


It’s all a matter of tact, of getting the skunk to appreciate that, 
for reasons involving no reflection on him, we would prefer his 
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absence—not on our own account, but because of guests having 
less understanding. 

The skunk is, in a fine sense, the most gentlemanly of animals. 
It is not that he ever practices the conscious ingratiation that dogs 
often exercise. The skunk’s gentlemanliness is that of the best 
kind of aristocrat. He interferes with no one and only demands 
that no one interfere with him. 

The motto on his crest is “noli me tangere”—‘“don’t touch me” 
—and he concedes the same motto to everyone else. 

Since he is superbly equipped for self-defense he takes it, for 
granted that no one will insult him. Of all the wildlife he is most 
free from any inferiority complex. He fears no one and therefore 
fawns on no one. 

Whoever, in the beginning, gave the skunk a bad name, who- 
ever changed the dignified Latin “Mephitis” to an Anglo-Saxon 
synonym for something odious, did an injustice to the animal and 
a disservice to the world. 

I can imagine how it came about, and the kind of person who 
did it. 

He trespassed upon the little fellow’s independence—and promptly 
the little fellow let him have it. Thereafter that busybody showed 
he was not only nosy and interfering but unfair, a poor sport. 
Instead of admitting it was his own fault he gave the sturdy 
little individualist a bad name, which has endured to this day. 


He’s A Gentleman 


If there were not so many other matters demanding attention, 
I should like to dedicate myself to rehabilitating this handsome 
little animal’s reputation. 

The skunk is not only a gentleman in his personal relations but 
also in his civic attitude, an exemplary citizen. A nation made up 
of skunks would be an ideal society. 

Every individual would have absolute self-respect. Because each 
would be able to enforce respect for himself, each would extend 
complete respect to others. No one would claim to be under- 
privileged and woe to everyone who would assert over-privilege. 


Warns Intruders 


One afternoon some while ago I was walking with one of the 
dogs, a fox terrior we call “Cal” in a hillside field. In the field 
a deep gully had washed and been filled with cornstalks to pre- 
vent further erosion. 

On top of the packed cornstalks a skunk was strolling. His jet 
black coat with a white strip down the back against the tawny 
background was pretty in the sunlight. It was an unusual day- 
time scene, for skunks rarely roam before nightfall. 

He saw me and the dog but entertained no concern about us. 
When we got within about 30 feet of him, he, without interrupt- 
ing his ambling stroll, raised his tail slightly. 


Dog Ready To Run 
We stopped, for both Cal and I knew the skunk’s ways. Cal 
dropped a pace behind me—he was willing to let me fix the stand- 
ard of prudent discretion. 
He was deeply agitated, he barked hysterically, but his paws 
bent backward and he kept himself mobilized for instantaneous 


(Continued on page 31) 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 


By W. NEWBOLD ELY, JR. 


NE of the most thorough and comprehensive studies recently 

made was that by the University of Missouri, called “A Sur- 
vey of the Resident Game and Furbearers of Missouri.” As this 
survey brings out, intricate legislation has been passed to protect 
game, furbearers, etc., and certain hawks and weasels have been 
outlawed as undesirable predators. 


Laws have been passed making it necessary to license dogs and 
restraining strays from running at large. Nothing has been done 
concerning the most numerous enemy of small game and song 
birds—the domestic cat. “It should be understood at the outset 
that the sportsman, the wildlife manager, and the naturalist can 
have no quarrel with the pet cat which is well fed, which is kept 
in at night, and whose surplus kittens are humanely disposed of. 
These are the conditions under which cats are least likely to become 
a menace to wildlife and most likely to justify general esteem as 
mousers and pets. Cats stand high in the public regard, and as 
long as they remain mousers and pets they should be as well pro- 
tected as any other valued animals. It is because of the night-hunt- 
ing pet cat, and the stray that hunts all the time, that this species 
ranks as an important predator.” 

In 1934 there were 310,000 rural farm families in Missouri. The 
smallest number of cats on a farm was one, and the largest fifteen, 
and taking the least possible figure this makes the number of 
country cats 310,000. In addition, families living in 701 commu- 
nities with a population less than 2,500 contribute many cats to the 
nearby game range in the cats’ cruising radius. (This is believed 
to be four miles or less, making the territory hunted over by one 
cat as much as fifty square miles.) Cats would bring the figure up 
to 400,000. The number of strays are unknown, but some idea of 
this figure can be gathered when we know that cats are known 
to produce two to four litters a year and the number of young are 
five to nine. In their survey they found that the cats were every 
one-half to eight miles. They found kittens born in the wilds every 
one-half to eight miles from the nearest inhabited dwelling, and in 
all manners of dens, such as logs, stumps, tree trunks, under rocks 
and holes in the ground. 

On a state highway their records of night inspection showed that 
they “shined” by automobile about one cat in every ten miles, and 
on country roads one every two miles. With snow on the ground 
they found an average of eight or ten cats per mile. A further 
survey brings out that public aversion to killing cats amounts at 
times to almost a superstition. Forbush, in Massachusetts, esti- 
mated that the farm cats in that state killed approximately 700,000 
birds a year. He wrote to Dr. Field, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Fisheries and Game, estimating that the stray cats 
killed approximately 2,000,000 birds each year, which would fit in 
with Dr. Fisher’s estimate for New York. Dr. Fisher, who is in 
charge of the Economic Investigations of the Biological Survey, 
in his figures says 3,500,000 birds are killed each year in New York 
by cats. Mr. Pratt’s figures for Illinois say 2,500,000. The Missouri 
survey goes on to state the number of quail and their eggs de- 
stroyed by cats each year cannot even be estimated. “The great 
majority of sportsmen consider the cat as the most important quail 
predator, and in view of its numbers, the cat probably kills more 
quail than all other predators combined.” 

As to grouse, pheasants, etc. Forbush states: “Probably the cat 
is, next to man, a chief factor in the destruction of the prairie 
chicken on the plains. Cats are nearly as destructive to ruffled 
grouse as to bobwhites. Since the introduced ringneck pheasant has 
become common in Massachusetts, many reports of the killing of 
these birds by cats have been received. They are taken from the 
time the chicks are hatched until they are full grown, although the 
young birds and females suffer most.” The main findings of the 
University are that there should be laws for the licensing of all 
cats with a license tag on their collars, and that they be kept in at 
night during the nesting season of birds, namely, April 1 to August 
1. Also, make it a misdemeanor to abandon cats or kittens, plus 
the establishment of an agency in each community for the disposal 
of unwanted cats and kittens. 

The following is written by W. S. O’Hair, an Oklahoma farmer, 
on this same subject of cats: “Three years ago this spring I was 
there and saw the game expert, and he told me that he was having 
trouble with foxes catching his pheasants and that he was going 


to trap them. He showed me one little half-grown fox that he had 
got with a trap about a half mile away from the pen of pheasants. 
I didn’t go back to see the pheasants again until about six weeks 
ago. The head farmer, Ben Eagleton, and I drove out to see the 
pheasants and talk to the gamekeeper, and he said he was having 
lots of trouble with cats catching his birds. I said, ‘You mean 
foxes, don’t you?’ and he said, ‘No, I mean cats, I have killed 43 
cats here in the last three years and we are still killing them.’ 


“Down at my house I have an eight-acre blue grass pasture just 
across the road from the house, and we had a lot of quail—I think 
about a hundred. So I asked the State to give me a couple dozen 
quail so I could have some new blood, which they did. When they 
sent them, the man who brought them took them over and turned 
them out and said that was the best place for quail he had ever 
seen. When winter came the boys took out a shock of grachoma 
every week. Along in February the boys that hauled it over said 
“You haven’t any quail, and very little trace—only a few feathers 
lying along the branches and briars.’ I knew there were no foxes 
and so I told him that when the first snow came to look for tracks. 
In a few days he told me he had seen a track, so I sent him hunt- 
ing and it took a week to catch and kill two of the fattest cats I 
have ever seen. They had killed a hundred quail. 


“Last winter a lady called me up one morning and said: ‘Your 
foxes are catching all my hens.’ She told me that they had gone 
in her henhouse the night before and killed three. I told her I 
would come over and bring my dogs and catch the fox. I took my 
dogs over and turned them loose in the henhouse. There was no 
scent of any kind, so I told her I would come over that night and . 
catch her fox. I borrowed traps and set them just inside the door, 
leaving a space just big enough for the fox to get in. The lady 
called me next morning and said to come over—she had the fox. 
So I went over, and there was the biggest ’possum I ever saw. 
That night we got another ’possum, and she lost no more chickens. 


“A fox might catch a chicken coming his way. Dogs kill sheep. 
Men steal other men’s wives. But what the fox generally lives on 
is moles and ground mice and insects, and is the best friend the 
farmer has. The cats are catching the quail, and since they want 
to slaughter our foxes in the middle zone of Illinois I just recom- 
mend to fox hunters that we go to breeding cats and turn them 
loose. Then get some cat dogs and we can run the cats. I’ll venture 
to say that there are five to one more quail and pheasants today 
in the central zone of Illinois than there will be in three years from 
now. And another thing, you can take a chicken bone out of the ash 
barrel, a cow shank out of the boneyard, two hands full of 
Plymouth Rock chicken feathers, leave them at a groundhog hole 
and show some of these shotgun toters and they will say the foxes 
are ruining the world.” 


The following article from the Louisville Courier Journal prob- 
ably brings out some points not fully realized by a lot of us. “On 
November 15 the trapping season began in Kentucky, and every 
night since then, on the farms and in the open country, thousands 
of the small animals of wood, field and stream, have been captured 
by boys and men for their pelts. Some of these boys and men are 
merciful enough to use the old Indian deadfall which, rightly made, 
kills at once, and is therefore highly humane. But the greater part 
use the steel trap, cruelest of implements, which, during the eighty- 
seven years of its existence, has caused more suffering than any 
other invention of man. When it was first introduced, Indian tribes 
refused to use it because of its cruelty, but white men, more sav- 
age than the savages, seized upon it as a means of easy gain. In 
the past twenty-five years, since the discovery that cheap, common 
furs, not hitherto used, could be plucked and dyed to look ‘like 
expensive ones, trapping has become the largest organized cruelty 
in history. Every woman one meets on the street wears furs, and 
our wildlife is all but exterminated. 

“Says Dr. Anthony, of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, ‘The fur trade threatens to bring to a close the Age of Mam- 
mals which began three million years ago.’ In our State, coon, 
mink, weasel, and fox, will soon be gone forever; skunk and op- 
possum survive only because they are more prolific. And as the 
small furbearers have disappeared, the two farm pests, rodents and 


(Continued on next page) 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES— Continued 


insects, have multiplied alarmingly, making the raising of food 
more difficult and costly every year. For the small furbearers, the 
mousing hawks and owls, and the song birds are the natural de- 
stroyers of rodents and insects, and without them man cannot win 
the battle. Recent researches by biologists of the University of 
Michigan (first ever made on a large scale) show that rodents 
make up 83% of the weasel’s food, 65% of the red fox’s, 37% of 
the mink’s, 23% of the oppossum’s; while the skunk is the great 
insect-eater, 80% of his summer food being harmful grubs and 
other insects, such as army worm, tobacco worm, white grub, 
grasshopper, etc., with a fair rodent proportion in winter. 
“Contrary to the old notion, not one of these proved to be a 
large destroyer of birds and poultry, which constitute only 9% 
of the weasel’s food, 6% of the red fox’s, 3% of the mink’s, 2% 


of the skunk’s and less than 1% of the coon’s, the opossum being 
the only one whose bird and poultry ration is as high as 24%. The 
rat is the chief poultry destroyer, and its sins are usually laid at 
the door of the small furbearers. In all the 1,700 skunk stomachs 
examined, not one trace of a game bird egg was found, and in 
the 580 fox examinations the bird egg ration was only 1%. When 
the small furbearers are all gone, along with the mousing hawks 
and owls, and with the song birds (50% of which have disap- 
peared in Kentucky in the past twenty years), our, farms will be 
in the same condition that has befallen large sections of the West, 
where, following mistaken poisoning and trapping campaigns 
against the coyote, all the small furbearers were killed off, and rats, 
mice, groundsquirrels, gophers, prairie dogs, jack rabbits, now 
possess the land, having increased beyond all control.” 


OUR WILD NEIGHBORS »y cart. Poote 


THE BLACKSNAKE 
(Coluber constrictor) 


The Blacksnake or Blue Racer is one of the commonest of the 
larger snakes over most of Eastern North America. While many 
people suppose it to be venomous it is, as a matter of fact, en- 
tirely harmless to man; but will sometimes stand its ground and 
strike viciously. If it can escape, however, it will usually do so with 
a speed that is truly surprising. 

A scared chipmunk is a pretty lively animal, yet I have seen a 
Blacksnake follow one so closely that they seemed to be parts of 
one and the same creature. Unfortunately, the chase ended under 
a pile of stumps, where I could not see its outcome. 

The Blacksnake is also at home in bushes and trees, ascending 
the latter to a height of 20 or 30 feet, when hunting birds’ nests, 
and often enters the burrows of small mammals to hunt their 
tenants. 

From late October until April or May, it retires to some deep 
rocky crevice or burrow to hibernate, sometimes sharing the dens 


of Rattlesnakes and Copperheads, with which it appears to live in 
a state of mutual tolerance, giving the lie to stories of its enmity 
for these species. On one or two occasions it has been reported to 
have eaten small specimens of both these species. Its general prey, 
however, consists of meadow mice, other small mammals, birds, 
eggs, smaller snakes, frogs, toads, and insects. To what extent it 
crushes or constricts its prey in its coils, is a matter of controversy. 
It is certainly not a constrictor in the same sense as the King 
Snake. 

In late June or July the Blacksnake lays 12 to 24 (or even 40) 
white eggs, of a long, oval shape, about 154 inches in length. These 
are tough and leathery, with a surface like coarse sandpaper. These 
are laid in sandy or loamy soil under a log or flat stone, and are 
allowed to hatch of their own accord. 

After a month or more the small Blacksnakes hatch. They are 
then less than a foot long, marked with black blotches on a grayish 
ground color, and bear little resemblance to the adult, which is en- 
tirely black with the exception of a white area on the chin and 
throat. 


CONTROL OF THE NASAL BOT-FLY 8) wim Hiller 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following article was written by 
Joseph Bardy, of Philadelphia, who based it on his translations 
of the notes in German kept by William Hiller while acting as 
a game warden in the foothills of the Black Forest, State of 
Baden, Germany. 


Very little is known in this country about the nasal bot-fly, 
Cephenomyia phobifer, Clark, a serious pest of our deer since 
1935. Therefore, observations on the insect and a description of a 
successful method of control, practiced while serving as an assistant 
game warden during 1916 and 1917 in the foothills of the Black 
Forest, State of Baden, Germany, will prove helpful. 

It was noticed that when bot-flies hovered about roe deer, roe 
bucks and fallow deer they appeared uneasy and nervous. After 
the eggs were deposited deep in the nasal passages, the animals 
snorted, sneezed, tried to rub their noses with the forelegs, brushed 
their heads against tree trunks, rarely ate and rapidly lost weight. 
Later when their throats became full of maggots, the deer stood 
with their backs humped up, their snouts on the ground, discharg- 
ing stringy mucous. They seemed entirely oblivious to their sur- 
roundings. 

After a heavy rainfall specimens of the soft-bodied, weak bot- 
flies were easy to collect for study by looking on the foliage of 
trees and shrubs surrounding the enclosure in which the doomed 
animals were kept for observation. 


Furthermore, pied flycatchers, spotted flycatchers, phoebes and 
wood pewees were discovered perched on trees near the ailing herd. 
These frequently swooped down among the deer and apparently 
caught insects. To complete the evidence connecting the birds with 
the destruction of the parasites, a few were shot and upon examina- 
tion of the crops, bot-flies were found. 

This led to a logical and effective plan of control. The infected 
deer were shot, coal oil poured on them, and then they were burned 
and buried to destroy the eggs and larvae of the flies. The birds 
mentioned above breed principally in cavities of hollow trees, which 
were lacking, of course, in the efficiently supervised Black Forest. 
Accordingly, egg-shaped nesting boxes about five by ten inches 
were constructed of clay, with a hole in the upper third and a small 
landing shelf on the lower edge, and securely fastened to trees near 
the infested animals. The outer surface of each box was glazed to 
keep red squirrels, weasels and other animals from entering it. The 
birds soon made their homes in these man-made structures and 
quickly disposed of numerous bot-flies. In three or four years the 
number of stricken deer decreased so noticeably that only rarely 
did an occasional case present itself. 

By employing similar measures here for the destruction of af- 
flicted deer, thus eliminating the early stages in the life history of 
the bot-fly, and encouraging our flycatchers, phoebes and wood 
pewees, as outlined above, to nest near the sick animals and thus 
exterminate the mature insects, a practical means of saving our 
native deer is assured. 
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CAGE TRAP FOR CROWS 
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Mews trap that can be built from scantling and poultry wire 
offers one of the best answers for solving the winter-crow 
problem on the farm, says the U. S. Biological Survey. Wintering 
flocks of crows sometimes damage crops left in the field and also 
consume some of the feed farmers put in livestock lots. 

Two Oklahoma farmers caught 2,344 crows the last two winters 
in three cage traps designed by the Biological Survey and placed 
near each other in the vicinity of hog-feeding lots. The farmers, 
assisted by a Survey representative interested in testing the traps, 
attended them daily when the birds were in the vicinity in large 
numbers. In baiting the traps, they used left-over parts of livestock 
carcasses and garbage. A few crows were also held in the traps 
as decoys. 

The trap is similar to one that has been successfully used in 
controlling white-necked ravens in Texas, and is practically self- 
operating. Crows attracted by bait enter the cage from the top 
through a ladder-like opening. The space between the rungs is 
large enough for them to drop into the cage, but too small for 
them to fly out. The only attention the trap needs is the supplying 
of bait, caring for a few decoy birds, and removing and disposing 
of trapped birds. 

Plans and specifications for the raven trap are in the Bureau’s 
Leaflet BS-27, copies of which may be obtained free from the Bio- 
logical Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
These plans may be followed in building the crow trap, but for 
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the sides of the ladder-like opening the pieces of wood should be 
6 inches wide instead of 4 and the rungs 6 inches apart instead of 9. 

The Survey recommends the use of the cage trap in fall, winter, 
and early spring only in localities where crows congregate in large 
numbers and are doing damage. Even then the effectiveness of the 
trap depends largely on conditions of food scarcity. Often large 
flocks of crows are only on a single farm or on parts of the farm, 
and for miles around the traps would catch few birds, if any. 

While crows are more or less clannish, their gregarious habit is 
most highly developed during the colder months, says the Survey. 
Large wintering flocks become a problem in some localities as the 
birds feed upon crops left in the field, and if food is scarce they 
sometimes become regular visitors at livestock feeding lots. 

“On the other hand,” says the Survey, “the crow has many good 
qualities and the use of traps and other control measures should be 
resorted to only when it takes more than a fair share of the crops 
or feed. Extermination of the crow would take away a most effec- 
tive enemy of certain insect pests as about a fifth of the bird’s diet 
consists of insects. Many of these are eaten early in spring, when 
life cycles of insects are at their lowest ebb and when their de- 
struction results in the greatest good. In some western States grass- 
hoppers form nearly a fifth of the crow’s food in August and Sep- 
tember. Corn furnishes about a third of the bird’s food for the 
year, but much of this is eaten from October to March, when 
waste grains often form a large part of the supply.” 
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CONSERVING WILDLIFE 


The Story of a Suburban Crown Game Preserve 


By G. C. ATKINS 
Reprinted from Hunting & Fishing in Canada 


N Halton County, about midway between Toronto and Ham- 

ilton, in the Oakville-Bronte-Burlington District, is situated the 
Woodlands Crown Game Preserve extending along the East and 
West banks of the Twelve Mile Creek, two miles north of the fish- 
ing village of Bronte. 

A few years ago in company with the writer, a number of resi- 
dents of this part of Ontario started setting English ringneck 
pheasant eggs under hens from their poultry yards. These eggs 
were, and continue to be, provided by the Ontario Department of 
Game and Fisheries on the condition that the young pheasants be 
liberated after a short period of feeding and care. Some 17,400 of 
these eggs were thus distributed in 1935. The pheasants are the 
property of the Crown and the cockbirds may be hunted during 
certain open seasons, arranged through the Department by holders 
of Provincial gun licenses and a special local license, except on 
Crown game preserves and on private properties, properly posted 
with signs forbidding hunting without the owners’ permission. 

The next step was the appointment by the Department, under 
the supervision of its District Overseer, of Deputy game wardens 
who undertake to secure compliance with the provisions of the 
game and fisheries law. This resulted in a better observance of 
law and order and an increased interest in the preservation of 
wildlife in the territory affected. 

In 1927 a group was organized and later designated as the 
Halton ‘Game and Fish Protective Association, affiliated with the 
Provincial Department of Game and Fisheries. Its members in- 
clude hunters, fishermen and landowners in the places mentioned 
and adjoining areas. In 1930 a petition of several members resulted 
in an Order-in-Council creating the Woodlands Crown Game 
Preserve of 460 acres to provide a refuge for wildlife. English 
pheasants and Hungarian partridge were liberated in the Preserve. 
Both of these species, as well as native partridge, are propagating 
in a wild state today, and seem to be well aware of the area in 
which they are safeguarded by game laws designed for their 
welfare. 


Black, gray and red squirrel in varying numbers; Coon, Cotton- 
tail rabbits; Belgian hare or Jack rabbits as they are commonly 
called; Song birds and many birds which destroy harmful insects 
and grubs, all find sanctuary in the Preserve and add to the 
pleasure and profit of the rural life and environment. 

English pheasants are known to destroy great quantities of grubs 
and insect pests, and cause little if any harm to market-garden 
or grain crops provided sufficient moisture and food are available. 
In the winter season when insect food disappears and weed seeds 
are covered with snow and ice, friends of these birds provide 
whole corn and grain for feeding the flocks which come close to 
barns and cedar hedges for help and protection. Some of the 
pheasants seek shelter in the reeds along the creek bottom. Then 
comes the spring and mating season and nests are made in the 
open fields. 

The members of the Association cooperate with the Game 
Wardens in preventing ignorant and irresponsible carriers of de- 
struction from careless and illegal use of rifles and shotguns in a 
thickly settled community, from killing fish by dynamite or drag- 
ging streams with nets which would destroy the carefully con- 
structed spawning beds, from pollution of the water, from trespass 
on the Preserve and from illegal hunting, fishing and trapping. 

Additional advantages of a protected area, or part of it, are 
found in the opportunity to maintain a Demonstration Wood-lot 
under the supervision of the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests which provides information and experts to instruct and 
advise in the adequate knowledge and care of the forest preserve 
and wood-lot. Protection from cattle and sheep which would de- 
stroy young plant life in the bush is necessary. Plantations of seed- 
ling trees supplied by the Department is encouraged and thus 
groves and windbreaks are established, springs and water supply 
are protected, creek beds are prevented from drying up and better 
fishing is one of the pleasing results. The preserve and wood-lot 
offer interesting opportunities for protecting and propagating our 
wild creatures. 


PREPARING FOR YOUR RINGNECK EGGS AND CHICKS 


(Continued from page 8) 

Sunflower, rape and strips of corn should 
also be sown in the growing pen. Rape is 
very desirable for the birds and is offered 
as an excellent substitute for clover where 
the latter is not available in sufficient 
quantity. The sunflower and corn provide 
shade for the birds as well as much needed 
dusting places. 


Two Things to Watch 


Practically all major troubles encountered 
by sportsmen-propagators with raising ring- 
neck pheasants can be traced to two main 
Causes—unsanitary conditions and _ over- 
crowding. Both will cause and increase dis- 
ease, feather and tail picking and will in- 
evitably stunt the growth of those birds 
lucky enough to pull through. Keep your 
feeders, fountains and equipment clean at 


all times. Raise fewer birds and furnish 
more room to those you do raise. 

Have your entire equipment and ground 
prepared well in advance of receiving your 
eggs or chicks. Arrange to have all setting 
boxes, coops, feeders, fountains, wired runs, 
brooders, houses, etc., thoroughly disin- 
fected. Where broody bantam hens are re- 
quired for hatching eggs, arrange for these 
well in advance so your mothers will be 
ready when the eggs arrive. It is well to 
have an extra hen or two available, in case 
one should go bad. All this careful prepara- 
tion will pay dividends. 


Success Its Own Reward 
Brooder houses should be thoroughly 
cleaned and dried out well in advance of 
the arrival of the day-old chicks. White pine 
shavings should be on hand to provide litter 


on the brooder house floor. A supply of start- 
ing feed should be ready and available for 
the first feeding. And most important of all, 
your electric brooder must be turned on and 
thoroughly tested for heat control for at 
least several days prior to the chicks’ ar- 
rival. 

By adequate preparation you will have 
the battle half won from the start. By ex- 
ercising great care, regularity, good judg- 
ment and patience you will raise your birds 
on through to maturity with good success. 
Then when the time comes for you and your 
club to liberate the fine, healthy, brilliantly 
colored fellows, you will agree that all the 
preparation, hard work and expense you will 
have put forth was well worth while, be- 
cause you succeeded in raising your pheas- 
ants — and will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are good pheasants. 
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THE DOOR-STEP FRIEND: THE CHIPPING SPARROW 


By DR. GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


There is no more friendly or con- 
fiding summer bird than the little 
Chippy which is so fond of his hu- 
man neighbors that he is never found 
in the woods away from the dwellings 
of man. His monotonous droning 
song, which is simply a series of 
chips many times repeated, is a fa- 
miliar sound of the farmyard or of 
the small town where there are abun- 
dant trees and crimson rambler roses 
in which they may nest. 

In color the Chipping Sparrow has 
the dull shades characteristic of his 
tribe but on the top of his head is a 
jaunty red-brown crest which is espe- 
cially handsome just after he returns in the spring. His nearest 
counterpart among the sparrows is the Field Sparrow which does 
not ordinarily occur in our yards in the town but in the open fields 
away from human habitations. 

While these two birds are similar in size and in general appear- 
ance, their songs are absolutely different and if you were near 
enough to distinguish the color on so small a part, the bill of the 
Field Sparrow is always pink, while that of the Chipping Sparrow 





Field Sparrow above 
Chipping Sparrow below 


Our little Chippies spend the winter in the Southern United 
States where he may be a most abundant bird. The men who are 
interested in bird-banding tell us that this species is very fre- 
quently caught in the banders’ traps. In the winter plumage the 
bird is somewhat duller and the bright chestnut crown patch is 
broken up into streaks. They return to our latitude in mid-April 
and soon busy themselves with the construction of the nest which 
the construction times quite near the ground in a flowering shrub, 
a low bush, or occasionally in a coniferous tree. The nest is beau- 
tifully made with a foundation of carefully selected plant stems 
and crisp grasses and a deep lining of black horse hair which in 
the present day may be very hard to find. The nest is one of the 
most daintily constructed of all our birds and even after the young 
have left the symmetrical structure it is a thing of beauty. If the 
Chippies are nesting in the yard a house cat will often do serious 
damage either by capturing the young, or parent birds. The young 
birds in their first plumage are very much streaked above and 
below but the underparts of the adult bird are clear gray without 
streaks or spots. 

Three or four eggs are laid. These are of a beautiful blue color 
and are spotted with black, chiefly near the larger end. 

The Chippy has entirely beneficial food habits and is particularly 
fond of measuring worms which it feeds its young especially while 
they are small. This little friend should be encouraged and pro- 
tected as much as possible since it naturally enjoys the presence 





is black. 


of human beings. 


RED DEMON OF THE WOODS 


destruction and denudation. It was one of 
the most destructive and wide-spread forest 
fires of recent years. It burned over a here- 
tofore particularly valuable big game area, 
and cost the taxpayers of the Commonwealth 
a considerable sum of money. 

The origin of that fire was traced back 
and, of course, was found to have been, as 
usual, an act of human carelessness. Merely 
a little insignificant, unattended-to duty was 
the nucleus of what had developed into a 
catastrophe of so wide proportions that man 
was powerless to crush, and which only an 
element of nature had vanquished. At that 
particular time numerous other forest fires 
were raging in scattered parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and a continued rain had deadened 
all of them. 

Forests are our most valuable natural re- 
sources. Many years ago, when our fore- 
fathers came into this country, there was 
so much forest everywhere that it was done 
away with ruthlessly. The denudation con- 
tinued over a long period of time and no 
thought was given to the fact that future 
generations would benefit by having with 
them a portion of that which nature nurtured, 
developed and protected so carefully during 
hundreds of years; no thought was given 
to the fact that at this time (our time) each 
little remnant of primeval forest which es- 
caped the onslaught of the axe, would be 
cherished as a priceless possession. 

Selfish lumbering interests penetrated even 
the remotest wildernesses in their craze for 
wealth. In their wake we have countless 
numbers of decaying logs strewn about in 
the grown-over country, proving that care- 


(Continued from page 4)) 


lessness reigned on all sides, and every ac- 
cessible mountain sector was depleted of its 
virgin wood, showing that conservation was 
not practised. 

In fact, conservation has come into prom- 
inence only in recent years. The realiza- 
tion that forests are indispensable to human 
welfare has become evident in the minds of 
the public by government-controlled agen- 
cies disseminating information through liter- 
ature, through the press and other mediums. 
But the fact that an enormous part of our 
population now is of urban representation, 
generally unacquainted with the various pre- 
cautionary measures necessary when in the 
proximity of woodland, and the fact that the 
automobile and the improved road have 
opened the way into every forest area, there- 
by increasing the number of transient forest 
users, creates of necessity a more vigilant 
surveillance of our forests. 

Devastating fires of recent years have been 
the most dominant, destructive factors in- 
volved in suppressing the second forest 
growth. Forest fire has repeatedly burned 
over extensive tracts of land where nature 
has endeavored to replace the old stand of 
timber; it has done even more—ruined man’s 
own efforts of hand plantation. It has left 
in its course bleak, barren hills, void of the 
wild animal life which plays a prominent 
part in our physical and mental welfare, void 
of the humus so essential to reproductive 
soil. 

Fellow sportsmen, no system of forestry 
can be developed into a safe, sane and prac- 
tical form while menacing forest fires con- 
tinue to prevail. Our hunting, trapping and 


fishing will be impaired, time after time, 
while the red terror of the woods is per- 
mitted to go on unrestrained. This costly 
annual loss to game, fish and forest con- 
servation can be, and should be overpowered. 

Every spring, particularly in dry seasons, 
we observe the heavy, dark clouds of rolling 
smoke ascending skyward—the result of hu- 
man carelessness. Records on file in every 
forest conservation department prove con- 
clusively that the most damaging forest 
fires, and by far the majority, have been the 
result of some form of human action. The 
U. S. Forest Service does not know of a 
single authentic case of spontaneous combus- 
tion. Lightning, the only other natural and 
unpreventable cause, is accountable for only 
a very small percentage of forest fires. 

It behooves therefore, gentlemen, that we 
take a more active interest in forest fire 
prevention. It becomes necessary for us to 
participate in disseminating timely informa- 
tion regarding the forest fire hazard. Per- 
haps the best way to do this is through co- 
operation with our forest conservation de- 
partments. You can procure literature, post- 
ers, etc., from said departments for the ask- 
ing, and these can be distributed to, and 
placed conspicuously in all public places such 
as schools, libraries, halls, even in stores, 
post offices, and so on. After all, all man- 
kind is benefited through the forests, and 
when people are educated to appreciate them 
and their value they will be more apt to 
realize how dangerous trifling things such 
as carelessly strewn smoked cigarettes, ci- 
gar stubs, pipe ashes, matches, etc. are when 
disposed of along the forest waysides. 
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CROW PROBLEM IS APPROACHED FROM 
A DIFFERENT ANGLE 


By H. E. MAJOR 


EDITOR’S NOTE: H. E. Major, of Birmingham, offers an un- 
usual way to get rid of crows, He recommends this method to 
farmers and sportsmen as sure to get results. 


R. CROW is generally considered immune from the average 

hunter’s gun, but I am about to give to every man who 

loves to hear the roar of his favorite gun a real honest to goodness 

secret on how to kill Mr. Crow, even to the extent of melting that 
favorite gun barrel. 

My person reason for passing this on is as follows: A few years 
ago I had two quail nests spotted. Quail hens were setting, and 
every morning just about sunrise I would stroll out to these nests— 
never getting nearer than four feet. I would see these small hens 
ruffle up their feathers and then very suddenly run off into the 
weeds. I never touched a single stick or twig—but would be back 
visiting these nests about the same time every morning because I 
wanted to have the pleasure of seeing a nest of young quail just 
hatched. I never realized this pleasure. One morning I started out 
to the field in which these nests were located and I noticed about 
one hundred and fifty crows in this field. I scared the crows away, 
but to my sorrow I was too late. Both of my nests were com- 
pletely destroyed, in all probability by two individual crows. There 
is no way of telling how many more nests were in the same field 
that were completely devoured. 

I then personally and immediately declared war on Mr. Crow. 
Finally after trying crow calls, mounted hawks, owls, etc., I dis- 
covered a sure way to kill these killers of our game and song birds. 


Eight miles from Hopkinsville, Ky. I discovered a crow’s nest 
with young in it. I immediately got a common alley or house cat, 
put a small dog collar on the cat and put Mr. Cat in a sack with 
a stout piece of string hanging out of the bag opening, tied se- 
curely to a collar around the cat’s neck. Then with my hunting 
buddy I headed for the woods where the crow’s nest was located. 

We arrived at the tree containing the nest with the cat in bag. 
I tied a rock to the end of a piece of common wrapping string, 
and threw the rock over the nest. Next we tied a piece of binder 
twine to the other end of the light string and pulled it on over to 
where I could get hold of the heavy string. I then tied the other 
end of the heavy string to the string hanging from the collar on 
the cat and pulled Mr. Cat out of the bag and up as close as pos- 
sible to the nest. I then tied the other end of the string to a sapling 
so that Mr. Cat remained at or very near the nest. 

The fun started at once. My buddy and I never expected to see 
as many crows, and can’t imagine where they came from. Between 
us both we had four boxes of shells that had accumulated in our 
hunting coats and vest. Well, we stood below that tree in one 
spot and in a very short while shot up our ammunition and crows 
were still flying in and out fighting the cat—and we were out of 
ammunition. We counted seventy-three dead crows in one pile and 
we could hear several cripples in the brush. 

So boys, when you try this be sure and carry plenty of ammu- 
nition, and every time you see a crow bite the dust just say to 
yourself, “One more covey of birds saved.”—Reprinted from Ala- 
bama Game & Fish News. 


FEDERAL AID TO WILDLIFE RESTORATION ACT 


(Continued from page 3) 


from other resources of the State. Under the terms of the act, the 
money cannot be used for routine expenses of game commissions. 
In other words, it cannot be used for payrolls, for operation of 
game farms, or for the purchase of game birds or animals to be 
released for shooting purposes. It probably can be used for the 
purchase of game for restocking specific projects if, at the same 
time, provision is made for caring for this stock: until it has been 
built up. It cannot be used for fish-restoration work or for the de- 
velopment or improvement of streams. Any benefits to fish life 
must be incidental to water development for definite wildlife pur- 
poses. The money can be used for revegetating areas for the bene- 
fit of wildlife, but probably could not be used for straight forestry 
replanting. It certainly can be used for planting food and cover 
plants for wildlife. 

Lands to be acquired need not be inviolate sanctuaries but may 
be handled by the States in accordance with approved game-man- 
agement practices. Obviously, the ultimate purpose of the act is 
to insure that the areas shall produce additional game, the surplus 
of which may be harvested as a crop. 


Permanent Future Benefits 


Every effort should be made to put this money into permanent 
improvements that will benefit wildlife and not dissipate it by scat- 
tering the funds too widely. One good area developed to its fullest 
extent will go on producing for years to come with comparatively 
low maintenance cost, while new money coming in from year to 
year can be used to duplicate this unit and establish an ever-increas- 
ing chain that will go far toward restoring beneficial conditions for 
wildlife throughout the entire country. 


The Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act marks one of the 
greatest forward steps in the history of American wildlife conser- 
vation. By intelligent and close cooperation between the Biological 
Survey and the State game officials, it can be made the beginning 
of a true national wildlife program, which, if carried out to the 
fullest extent possible under the law, can mark as great a revolu- 
tion in wildlife management and wildlife development as the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act has made in the highway system of this 
country. 


SKUNK CALLED GENTLEMAN 


flight. Toward any other animal, from a 
mouse to an elephant, Cal would have dashed 
headlong. 


When we stood still the skunk lowered 
his tail and went on with his leisurely amble. 
When we moved a step toward him, he 
raised his tail again. We stopped and the 
tail went down again. In proportion as we 
moved nearer, his tail went higher. 


(Continued from page 25) 


15-Foot Limit 


In a spirit of experiment Cal and I tried 
to find just what is the margin of safety 
in approaching a skunk. No doubt the limit 
varies with individual skunks, and with their 
temporary moods. In the case of this one, 
the limit was about 15 feet. 

When we were that close to him his tail 
went so high as to be rigidly vertical, and 


in the plume end of it was a tremor. That 
tremor of the end of the tail, we knew, was 
the final warning equivalent to the rattle- 
snake’s sharp tatoo. 


Cal and I stood still. The skunk ambled 
unconcernedly down the gully, nosing and 
scratching here and there for a mouse or a 
grub, until he disappeared into the woods. 
—Reprinted Phila. Inquirer. 








THE SPORTSMAN AND 
THE REVOLVER 


(Continued from page 24) 


The Smith & Wesson .357 magnum is a 
not too recent development in a revolver, 
which might acclaim itself, as the most 
powerful revolver known today. Being the 
proud owner of one of these arms, I cannot 
say too much for it. I will explain a few of 
its finer points to you. 

1515 foot-seconds muzzle velocity! Faster 
by far than the speed heretofore attained by 
even the fastest of the small calibre light 
weight bullets shot from foreign automatic 
pistols. 802 foot pounds muzzle energy! No 
hand arm ever manufactured has developed 
within hundreds of pounds of this terrific im- 
pact, having with these fine characteristics. 
speed, power, and accuracy. Never before 
have you seen published, machine rest groups 
made by a large calibre hand arm that can 
in any way compare with those made with 
the .357 Magnum cartridge. 

Its square shouldered Sharpe type lead 
bullet will shoot through steel plates that 
are but dented by other cartridges that have 
heretofore been considered powerful. The 
.357 Magnum cartridge will upset to .50 cali- 
bre in 8 inches of soft paraffin; while other 
bullets pass through practically unchanged 
in form. Its penetration in boards is but 
slightly greater than the 38/44 special, but 
here again the blasted wood and the condi- 
tion of the recovered bullet tells of the 
power actually delivered. 

It is a positive fact that the .357 Magnum 
cartridge has far greater shock power, than 
any .38, .44 or .45 calibre ever to be tested. 
And with this power it produces machine 
rest groups at 20 yards (the standard indoor 
target range) of less than one inch. At 100. 
200, 500 yards, and even beyond, the inherent 
power and accuracy continues to exist. 

While the .357 Magnum is chambered 
especially for the .357 Magnum cartridge, 
its accuracy and effectiveness with all the 
various loads for the 38/44 and .38 Special 
is actually amazing, making it in my opin- 
ion, the greatest all purpose hand arm ever 
to be developed. It must be remembered that 
the extremes in muzzle velocity are the 
greatest ever tested in one revolver—a com- 
plete triumph in the system of chambering 
and rifling. A most interesting fact disclosed 
by the machine rest groups at 50 and 75 
yards is that at these distances the size of 
the groups does not increase in proportion 
to the range, the groups actually averaging 
at 50 yards 1.83” and at 75 yards 2.59”. 

May I say in closing that this fine arm 
will possibly be used in the future by many 
law enforcing agencies, due to its many ad- 
vantages and fine characteristics. 





The sportsmen of Alabama recently or- 
ganized a Wildlife Federation similar to the 
one now in effect in Pennsylvania. 





Refuge Keeper W. R. McClure reports 
having killed nine rattlesnakes while cutting 
boundary lines. One measured 50 inches in 
length and contained three young. 





Motorists should sound their horns when 
they see game along the highway. Such 
notice temporarily paralyzes the senses of 
the animal so that it is not likely to run 
into the path of the car. 
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A FOURTEEN YEAR SUMMARY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA HUNTING ACCIDENTS 
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*In 1931 the season was open on both Bucks and Antlerless Deer. 
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OUR WILD NEIGHBORS 


By EARL L. POOLE 





















IT SPENDS THE WINTER IN SOME DEEP ROCKY CREVICE 
OFTEN SHARING THE SAME QUARTERS WITH RATTLESNAKES 
AND COPPERHEADS, THOUGH IT HAS. BEEN KNOWN TO EAT 


iT IS AN 
SMALL SPECIMENS OF THESE, 


EXCELLENT 
CLIMBER, 
ASCENDING 
BUSHES AND TREES 
AS HIGH AS THIRTY 
FEET TO ROB 
BiRoS'’ NESTS, 


TWELVE TO TWENTY-FOUR EGGS ARE LAID UNDER FLAT 
STONES OR LOGS IN JUNE OR JULY. THEY ARE LEFT 
TO THE SUN AND NATURAL HEAT TO HATCH, THEY 
ARE NEARLY TWO INCHES LONG, WHITE WITH A 
SURFACE LIKE COURSE SANDPAPER. 


THE YOUNG ARE HATCHED IN 
LATE SUMMER. FOR THE FIRST 
YEAR THEY ARE BLOTCHED 
WITH BLACK AND GRAY, 


o fi = 
Z Pitas 
IT FEEDS LARGELY ON SMALLER SNAKES, FROGS, 


BIROS EGGS, INSECTS, MICE AND OTHER SMALL 
MAMMALS, WHICH IT SEIZES ANDO OVERCOMES 








HEAD, SHOWING THE SMALL 
TEETH AND TONGUE, SOMETIMES 
IGNORANTLY CALLED “STINGER” 


IT CKN RUN AS FAST AS A MAN AND USUALLY FLEES WHEN 
APPROACHED, BUT SOMETIMES STANDS ITS GROUND AND FIGHTS 
VICIOUSLY, ALTHOUGH ITS BITE IS HARMLESS. WHEN SURPRISED 


IT MAY VIBRATE (TS TAIL LIKE THE RATTLESNAKE, 
€.t..PooLE 











Wildlife Syndicate 1938 
THE BLACKSNAKE (Story on page 27) 











THE SPORTSMANS DOLLAR 


(FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31,1937) 





GAME PURCHASES GAME LAND 
AND PROPAGATION PURCHASES 
17.75¢ 17.24¢ 


















GAME LAND 


MANAGEMENT 
16.74 ¢ 











GENERAL FIELD 
ADMINISTRATION 
[Law Enforcement, 


Feeding, Stoc king © te.,] 
24.22¢ 
















fa) PAYMENT OF 
as BOUNTIES 
LW] 
i. 9.99% 
Zo 
| oat 
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50 
38 
> @ 


a 
FEED FOR WILD GAME. - 0.95 ¢ *& %& GENERAL ADMINISTRATION=1.37¢ 
BEAR DAMAGES AND DEER PROOF 
7“1.68¢ 
& 4 FENCES. - 0.76¢ * *& & HUNTING LICENSES AND TAGS.~1.68 


RESEARCH AND WILD GAME 
TRANSFER. — 0.57¢ 
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